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7s INTRODUCTION 
YOU have ‘before you WEBSTER 
COUNTY, HISTORY--FOLKLORE. 
Before-you begin to turn the pages | 
« hasten to anticipate your criticism by the | 
”? caindid admission that the book in nowise 
«™~ approaches perfection. Despite its im- 


~~ 


' perfection, the text 1S just as accurate as 
the sourzes-of material. Principal sources 
‘ewere [he Nicholas Chronicle, The Poca- 
Shontas Timés, ‘The Webster Echo, The 
- Webstér Republican, West Virginia Blue 
‘Book, History of ‘Monongalia County, 
<Historv of Braxton County and Central 
West Virginia,= Chronicles of Border 
osWarfare, Border Settlements, Moccasin 
—2T racks and Other Imprints, and private 
papers of individuals. | : 
The book could easily have been 
stuffed with a mass of miscellaneous sub- 
ject matter, such as an historical back- 


ground, customs, etc., which, while in- 
fomative, may be found in general his- 
hories. This book is limited to a brief 
chronological survey, followed by a num- 
ber of narratives, early songs, etc., all,. if 
not endemic, are closely related to the 
Webster county history. In this form 
the book in no manner conflicts with 
other books largely devoted to families 
and social development. . 

All in all, this volume, though small 
and of few pages, contains more general 
information concerning Webster county 
‘than has heretofore been collected ard 
printed in a single volume. 
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HISTORY---TRADITION 


GENERAL 
WYEBSTER is one of that group of 


counties called ‘‘Central West Virginia’’. 
These counties are Braxton, Lewis, Up- 
snur, Clay, Nicholas, Roane, Calhoun, 
Gilmer and Webster. Aside from their 
geographical propinquity, they have few 
interests in common. Webster lies among 
the spurs of the Allegheny mountains 
southeastward of Braxton, the central 
county of the state. 

The county is mostly mountainous, 
with a large plauteau in the southwest 
and a small valley in the north. The 
mountains form parallel ranges and rise 
precipitously for thousands of feet above 
the rivers flowing between. The almost 
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perpendicular mountain sides are fre- 
quently broken by projecting ledges and 
cliffs, forming ravines and gorges. The 
altitude varies from 1,000 co 3,874 feet 
above sea level. The highest point is on 
Point mountain, where, atop the fire 
tower, the elevation is more than 4,000 
feet. 

The county is drained by seven riv- 
ers, the Elk, Gauley, Williams, Birch, 
Holly, Cranberry and Little Kanawha, 
all flowing in a general westernly direc- 
tion. All the streams are swift and the 
waters of remarkable transparancy. 

The climate is erratic, often severe, 
with heavy snows throughout all the 
winter months, the temperature some 
times falling to thirty degrees below zero. 
The climate in the valleys is somewhat 
milder. The summer heat, some times 
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intense, is somewhat tempered by cool 
breezes. Often there is a variation of 
several degrees in the temperature within 
short distances and periods of time. 

The soil is of dark loam. On flats 
and in bottoms, where not damaged by 
erosion, it is quite fertile. 

In the thickly wooded forests num- 
erous species of plant and animal life are 
found. Wild flowers bloom in profusion, 
game abounds and the clear waters of the 
swiftly flowing streams teem with fish of 
many species. — Lying in the life transi- 
tion zone, flora and fauna common to 
both north and south are found. Among 
the flowers and trees are found the or- 
chid and magnolia, both rare species of 
plant life. 

The county is a part of the Cumber- 
land plateau, western division of Appa- 
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lachan province. The continuation of 
forms occur in the county’s northern 
and southern mountains, the ridges the 
remains of peneplain developed in early 
Cretacious times, when the Cumberland 
was reduced to an almost level condi- 
tion. Subsequent elevation raised the 
peneplain to a much higher level. Frag- 
ments of the land surface dates from pre- 
Cretaceous times. Surface rocks are of 
the Quarternary period. The Pennsyl- 
vanian, Mississippian and Devonian have 
been pierced by oil test wells but do not 
outcrop. 

The county is traversed by two State 
highways. West Virginia 20 enters from 
the north, crossing ‘‘High Hodom’’ and 
Miller mountains, connecting with State 
Route 15 at Webster Springs. Route 15 
enters from the southwest, leading gen- 
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erally eastward over Point mountain. 
Both routes pass through regions unsur- 
passed for scenic beauty. A branch line 
of the Baltimore & Ohio railway passes 
through the western edge, and a spur of 
the Western Maryland extends down 
Elk river to Webster Springs. 

| The area of the county is 558.6 
square miles. The boundary lines have 
been changed several times. he county 
was named for Daniel Webster. 
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COUNTY ORGANIZATION 
WEBSTER county began its existence 
asa part of a larger political unit with 
the formation Of Spotsylvania county, 
formed in 1720, to exist from May 21, 
1721. Until the year 1716 the Blue 
Ridge mountains marked the western 
limits of civilization. The territory 
within the present limits of the county 
was an unbroken wilderness. Its track- 
less forests had not yet been penetrated 
except by intrepid hunters and trappers, 
if atiall: 

In 1634 the State of Virginia was 
divided into eight shires. Among other 
counties formed from them were King 
and Queen, 1691; Essex, 1692, and King 
William, 1701. From portions of these 
three counties was formed the county of 
Spotsylvania in 1720, in honor of Col. 
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Alexander Spotswood, governor of the 
colony of Virginia, who crossed the Blue 
Ridge mountains in 1716. In 1730 the 
county was divided into two parishes, 
St. George and St. Marks. Four years 
later Spotsylvania county was divided 
again, the parish of St. Marks was made 
into a distinct county and named Orange. 
The new county was composed of all the 
territory adjoining to and above a line 
between St. George and St. Marks, and 
bounded by Hanover county on the 
south and westerly by the utmost limits 
of Virginia. 

By 1738 the population of Orange 
county had so increased that the portion 
of the county west of the Blue Ridge 
was made into two counties, Frederick 
and Augusta. Frederic kcounty lay across 
the northern part of the valley, with Win- 
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chester as the county seat, and Augusta 
across the southern part with the county 
seat at Staunton. 

Augusta county comprised all the 
territory deemed to be a part of Orange 
laying on the north-west side of the top 
of the Blue Ridge mountains, extending 
from thence northerly, westwardly and 
southerly to the utmost limits of Virginia. 
Today this vast territory embraces four 
states and more than forty West Virginia 
counties. | 

For ten years or more no attempt 
was made by English speaking people to 
settle in the new county. In 1752 the 
House of Burgesses offered any protest- 
ant who would settle in Augusta county 
west of the ridge on the waters of the 
Mississippi river ten years exemption 
from taxation. Later the exemption was 
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extended until 1769. = After Braddock’s 
defeat no further settlements were mace 
until 1763. Until 1770 all the territory 
now comprised in Webster county was 
in Augusta county. The formation of 
Botetourt county was authorized in 1769, 
to begin its existence in 1770. Botetourt 
was composed of territory taken from 
the southern part of Augusta county. 
The line between the two counties ran 
from the Blue Ridge mountains by the 
head of Kerr’s creek to the Ohio river 
near Bellville. The bearing was north, 
fitty-five degrees west. This boundary 
was not surveyed until several years liter. 
About one-fourth the area of Webster 
county became a part of Botetourt 
All that part of Augusta west of the 
Blue Ridge was spoken of as West Au- 
gusta, or the territory of Augusta, and in 
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July, 1775, the Virginia convention rec- 
ognized the District of West Augusta as 
a separate county, with two delegates in 
the general convention. ‘The boundaries, 
however, were not defined until October, 
1776, when West Augusta was diviced 
into three counties, Monongalia, Ohio 
and Yohogania. 

The boundary between the District 
and County, as defined by the General 
Assembly, was: 

“Beginning on the Allegheny 
mountains between the heads of Po- 
towmack, Cheat and Greenbrier 
rivers, [said to be Haystack knob, 
now at the northeast corner of Po- 
cahontas county] thence along the 
ridge of mountains which divides 
the waters of Cheat river from those 
of Greenbrier, and that branch of 
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ine Moacne: thela- river called the 
Tyger’s [Tygart’s] Valley river to 
Monongahela river, thence up the 
said river and the West Fork there- 
of, to Bingerman’s (Bingamon) 
creek, on the northwest side of said 
fork, thence up the said creek to the 
head thereof, thence in a direct line 
to the head of Middle Island creek, 
a branch of the Ohio, including all 
the sail waters of said creek, in the 
aforesaid District of West Augusta, 
all that territory lying to the north- 
ward of said boundary, and to the 
westward of the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, shall be deem- 
ed, and is hereby declared, to be 
within the Diitrict of West Augus- 
cian 
With the division of West Augusta 
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and two later additions to Monongalia 
from Augusta county, the territory of 
Webster county within Augusta fell with- 
in the boundary of Monongalia. | With 
the formation of Greenbrier county in 
1777, taken from Botetourt county, the 
southern part of Webster became a part of 
Greenbrier, which extended to the Ohio 
river. | Harrison county, organized in 
1784 from territory taken from Monon- 
galia county, inherited that county’s por- 
tion of Webster soil. 

In 1785 a commission was appointed 
by the Greenbrier county court to con- 
fer with a like commission from Harri- 
son county to establish the county line. 
The exact date of the survey is not 
known, but it was gererally referred to 
as the Harrison-Greenbrier line, indicat- 
ing a date prior to 1787, when Randolph 
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was formed from the southern part of 
Harrison, For ashort distance near the 
forks of Williams river the boundary be- 
tween Webster and Pocahontas counties 
follows the Harrison-Greenbrier line--- 
the AugustasBotetourt line. 

Randolph county, organized in 1787 
from the southern part of Haarison, ex- 
tended to the old Greenbrier line co its 
crossing of the Elk river near Gassaway. 
Thus Webster county was divided be- 
tween Greenbrier and Randolph. 

Thirty-one years passed before fur- 
ther changes were made. In 1818 
Nicholas county was organized and took 
over that part of Webster in Greenbrier 
county. Braxton, formed in 1836, took 
rortions of Webster from Randolph and 
Nicholas counties. 

From the formation of Botetourt 
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until the formation of Nicholas the Au- 
gusta-Botetourt line marked the countv 
lines. This survey, completed some 
time before 1787, crosses the Greenbrier 
river at Buckley rocks near the mouth of 
Swago creek three miles below Martin- 
ton, Pocahontas county, where it 1s 
known as the Botetourt or the Green- 
brier line. Where it crosses the Williams 
at the falls it is known as the Harrison 
line. When this line was surveyed one 
party started from the top of the Alle- 
gheny mountains, working westward 
about fifty miles. Another party started 
from the Ohio river working eastward 
about seventy miles. The two parties » 
passed each other without making the 
discovery until they had marked parallel 
lines some distance apart. These parallel 
lines extend partly through Webster 
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county... One of these parallel lines pass- 
es within a mile of Wainville. 

Almost twenty years before the 
formation of Webster county alterations 
in boundary lines transfered parts of 
Webster from Randolph and Braxton 
counties to Nicholas county. The shift- 
ing boundaries between Randolph, Nich- 
olas and Braxton counties are confusing. 
In 1816 John Miller, Francis Miller, 
Mathew Hines and William Hamrick 
were appointed by the Randolph county 
court to view and mark out a right-of 
way for a road from John Miller’s, near 
Fork Lick, to intersect and fall in with 
the road leading from the Holly fork of 
Elk to David Crouche’s. Two years later 
John Miller was appointed by the Nich- 
olas county court manager of the road 
from Rock Camp to Col. Gregory’s and 
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all males tithable from Charles McClure’s 
up Gauley to the county line, including 
Zachary Woods; thence up Elk to the 
county line, including. the sons of John 
Miller on Back Fork. On November 
1818, a tract of 257 acres of land in Ran- 
dolph county on the mountain above the 
fork lick or both sides of the road that 
led to Holly was granted to Isaac Duffle. 
After the formation of Braxton county it 
appears that the fork lick vicinity was in 
chat county. Before the Civil was G. W. 
K. Miller, a son of John Miller, was 


‘fined seventy-five cents for his failure to 


attend military drill at Sutton. At varlous 
limes, it appeais, the fork lick has been 


within the limits of each of these coun- 


ties. 


HISTORY liz 
EXPLORATION, SETTLEMENT 


& N County Organization was traced the 
creation of the various counties of which 
Webster has been a part. While the 
history of the county begins in 1720, 
there is no record of exploration or set- 
tlements for almost half a century after- 
wards. Possibly venturesome hunters or 
trappers had penetrated its unbroken 
forests, but there could hardly have been 
any permanent settlements before 1763, 
although there are claims to the contrary. 
While there were settlements west of the 
Alleghenies, Webster was yet an un- 
known territory. In October, 1763, the 
King of England issued a proclamation 
forbidding settlements west of the Alle- 
ghenies until the land was purchased 
from the Indians, and two years later 
ordered the governor of Virginia to re- 
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move all settlers west of thsse mountains 
by force. 

Because of its geographical location 
and isolation from beaten paths, the ter- 
ritory in Webster county was among the 
last in Western Virginia to be settled. 
Of the six trails across the Allegheny 
mountains all were either north or south, 
and it was not until the flow of immi- 
grants reached the Kanawha and Ohio 
rivers and an eastern movement started 
that settlers located within the limits of 
Webster county. These were later join- 


-ed by others from Pocahontas, Bath, 


Greenbrier and other counties. | Unfor- 
tunately there are few authentic records 
of the first explorers and settlers. 
Although tradition gives earlier 
dates, the first authentic record of a 
white man’s presence within the county 
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limits are the notes of a surveyor, dated 
August 10, 1785, found in the Virginia 
land records, wherein is mentioned “‘the 
fork lick, discovered by Abram Meirs’’, 
This survey was of a tract of 216 acres of 
land situate on the main fork of Elk 
river in Harrison county, granted to 
Samuel Hathaway and Joseph Friend, 
and included the fork lick. 

While positive proof is lacking, 
there is “credible testimony of at least 
four families having settled in the wild- 
erness, and of two other men who had 
penetrated the fastnesses to the fork lick. 
One of these, Henry Jackson, a noted 
surveyor of histime. The narrative is 
that in 1772, John Hacker followed a 
buffalo trail from his settlement ia Up- 
shur county to a spring, later known as 
Hacker Lick, near the present village of 
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Hacker Valley, where he killed a buffalo 
cow and took possession of a tract of 
land by ‘tomahawk mark’’. In 1785 
he employed Jackson to survey the land 
to perfect his title. Aiter completing 
the survey Jackson followed a buffalo 
trail across the mountains co the forks of 
the Elk. Another story, but lacking 
verification, is that one Henry Strouds 
followed a buffalo trail from Strouds 
creek to the fork lick as early as 1750. 
Yet another story, but without the slight- 
est evidence, sets the time of the first 
white people within the county as early 
as 1620. While that is far too early, and 
improbable, there is a story of the adven- 
ture of two women and a fourteen-year- 
old boy, Joe Mayes, Indian captives. 
This story was related to James W ood- 
zell by one Samuel Clark, who said he 
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was a descendent of one of the principals 
in the narrative. Clark stated the wom- 
en and: boy were captured when the first 
settlement west of the Blue Ridge was 
raided by Indians. The Indians were 
pursued and surprised in camp at Beaver 
Tun on Gualey river and the captives es- 
caped. The prisoners, thinking the camp 
attacked by another band of Indians, 
fled before the attackers, coming up 
Sand run and crossing the mountain at a 
low gap came to the Elk river some dis- 
cance below the forks. If the time is set 
at about 1756, the story, in the main, is - 
substantially correct. 

There may have been, and probably 
were, other early explorers of whom 
there are no records. 

Who were the first permanent set- 
tlers, and the dates of settlement, are as 
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uncertain as who were were the first ex- 
plorers. It is believed the ill-fated 
Strouds family was the first to settle in 
the county. The date is set at about 1769 
when Adam Stroud settled on a tributary 
of the Gauley. he stream has since 
been known as Strouds creek. Two 
other families, the Burchards and Birch- 
field, settled on the same stream, about 
four miles distant. A family of the name 
of Adkins had settled on Cranberry ridge 
about the same time. After the massa- 
cre of the Carpenter family in what 1s 
now Braxton county Jeremiah Carpenter 
and others settled on Laurel creck in the 
Erbacon neighborhood as early as 1784, 
it is claamed. One John Lynch settled 
on Williams river some time before 1800, 
his descenents claim. Another settled 
on the Elk below the forks. It is also 
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said there was a settlement near the pres- 
ent site.of Cowen as early as 1812. It is 
probable that George Cutlip had settled 
at Lane’s bottom before 1800. There 


were also settlements on Birch river be- 


fore 1800. 
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THE INDIANS 
WHILE it is believed that West 


Virginia was once permanently occupied 
by Indians, when the white men: first ar- 
rived they met only roving bands of sav- 
agcs. According to tradition, between 
1656 and 1672 a war between the Mo- 
hawks of New York and the Hurons 
ended in the annihilation of che latter. 
After vanquishing their foes the victors 
also quitted the conquered territory. 
Only a few widely scattered wigwams of 
hunters and fishers ramained. Webster 
county, particularly the vicinity of the 
fork lick, appears to have been favorite 
hunting grounds. Concealed among the 
bushes along the trails, or near the lick, 
they lay in wait for the game as it came 
to drink of the saline water. ‘The Red 
Men’s natural resentment against the 
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white men for encrouching ‘upon their 
hunting grounds is understandable. Not- 
withstanding, the settlers in Webster 
county were fortunate in escaping the 
Indians’ wrath. But two instances of 
murder of white people by Indians are 
known ‘to have happened within — its 
boundary. When, in 1790, the Indians 
made a raid into Pocahontas county, a 
Mrs. Thomts Drennon and a small son 
and a Mrs. Smith were captured near 
the present site of Edray. Mrs. Drennon 
was rescued at the Indian camp on Point 
mountain. While passing through the 
Miller bottom, four miles above the fork 
lick, Mrs. Smith was tomahawked and 
her body thrown into the river. In 
June, 1772, the family of Adam Stroud, 
consisting of his wife and seven child- 
ren, were massacreed at their home on 
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Strouds creek. 

f In the county there were three | 
! camping spots used by the Indians when | 
passing through from their permanent 

i homes north of the Ohio river on forays 

‘ into the east. One of these was a ledge 

i on Elk river opposite the mouth of Mill 

\ run. Another was in a large bottom at 

: the mouth of Cooperwood run. At the | 
head of Cooperwood run on a spur of | 
Point mountain above Bergoo was a 
huge ledge used as a camp. This has 
since been known as ‘‘Indian Camp.” 
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EARLY SETTLERS 
EAST in the tracks of the explorers 


and pioneers others followed into the 
new country to wrest homes from the 
wilderness. It is to be regreted that so 
few names of the pioneers are known 
and so few accurate dates of settlement 
are obtainable. From meager informa- 
tion from various sources it appears that 
many families arrived during the first 
decade of the nineteenth century. Of 
many families there is mention of them 
living in a certain lacality but no account 
of their settlement. In many instances 
dates of settlement are disputed. No 
claim is made that the following list of 
early settlers in Webster county is a com- 
plete one. 

James Dyer came from Pendleton 
county about 1810. He first settled on 
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Elk river a short distance above the 
forks, but later moved to Gauley river, 
near the meuth of Beaver run. He was 
a descendant of James Dyer, captured by 
the Indians at Fort Seybert in 1758. 
Because of their red hair, Dyer and a 
sister were carried away captives. All 
others in the fort were slain. Acter two 
years in Sciota village the pair escaped. 
Dyer’s son, James, was the first superin- 
tendent of schools in Webster county. 
Isaac Gregory, in campany with 
others, came from Bath county, Virginia. 
His descentants set the time as about 
1800. He first settled on Gauley river, 
at the mouth of Beaver run, where he 
built a large house. In this house, it iS 
claimed, was held the first Masonic 
meeting in Central West Virginia. He 
later moved to the Elk river four miles 
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above the forks. At the first session of 
the Nicholas county court, held at 
Kessler’s Cross Lanes in 1818, he was 
made Lieutenant Colonel in the Nich- 
olas county militia. He served two 
terms as sheriff of Nicholas county, and 
also was a justice in that county. He 
served in the American army in the War 
of 1812. Before coming to Webster 
county he had married Sarah Given. 
His wife was drowned while crossing 
the Greenbrier river. In the family 
cemetery, on a knob rising abruptly 
from the Gregory bottom, his grave is 
marked by a memorial erected by the 
Government with the inscription: Isaac 
Gregory, Va., Corp. Dunnington’s Co. 
Cooke’s Va. Mil., War 1812. Aug. 1852. 

William Hamrick, with two broth- 
ers, Benjamin and David, and others, 
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came from Bath county about 1810. He 
settled on Elk river four miles above the 
forks. He served in the American army 
in in the War of 1812. 3 

David Hamrick, accom panied by 
Ewo brothers and others, came from 
Bath county around the year of 1810. 
Ve'settled on Elk river at Chestnut bot- 
tein ford. With others from Webster 
county, he was a soldier in the American 
army in the Second war with England. 

Benjamin Hamrick, with two broth- 
“érs, came to Webster county about 1819, 
settling on Elk river about eight miles 
above the forks. He was a soldier ap 
the War of 1812. 

John Miller, accompanied by his 
son, Frances, and others from Bath 
county, came to Webster about 1310. 


Miller settled on the back: fork ot Elk 
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river about two miles above the forks. 

George M. Sawyers, coming from 
Allegheny county in 1831, settled near 
Upper Glade. 

Isaac Duifield, a brother-in-law of 
Isaac Gregory, came from Bath county 
some time before 1803, and settled on 
Gauley river near the mouth of Miller 
Mill run. 

Edward Morton, born in Pennsyl- 
vania, first settled in Pendleton county, 
coming to Webster in 1850, settling on 
Strouds creek. At the age of fourteen 
Morton enlisted in the American army 
and served in the Revolutionary war as a 
drummer. He was at the battle of the 
Cowpens and the seige of Yorktown. 
In 1533 he was granted a pension of $20 
per annum for life. 

Thomas Morton, son of Edward 
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Morton, accompanied the elder Morton 
to Webster county. He served in the 
American army in the War of 1812. 
William E. ‘‘English Bull’, Dodrill 
settled on Birch river in 1799, coming 
from near the mouth of the Kanawha. 
John R. Sawyers, son of George M. 
Sawyers, came from Allegheny county 
in 1833, settling on Willams river. He 


was school teacher and shoemaker. He 


served in the American army in the War 
of 1812 as fifer. His fife is yet a treasur- 
ed heirloom in the family. 

Tunice Muckelwain (McElwain) 
settled on Holly river about 1810, com- 
ing from Pendleton county. McElwain 
served in the Virginia militia as Indian 
spy. On January 6, 1834, at the age of 
75 years, he was placed on the pension 
roll at $80 per year. 
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Jeremiah Carpenter was probably 
the first settler in the Erbacon vicinity. 
After the massacre of Benjamin Carpen- 
ter and his family near the mouth of 
Holly river by Indians some time before 
1774, Jeremiah and his wife followed up 
Laure! creek to the mouth ef a small 
stream, later known as Camp run, where 
they found shelter under a large ledge. 
On the first night there was born the 
first white child within the present limits 
of Webster county, Solomon Carpenter. 
li Capt. John Lewis’ company of volun- 
teers in the Botetourt county regiment 
were four Carpenters, Jeremiah, John, 
Solomon and Thomas. Thomas suffer- 
ed a wound at the battle of Point Pleas- 
ait: 

Samuel Given settled at Upper Glade 
in 1835, coming from Pocahontas county. 
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At the beginning of the Civil war he re- 
turned to his native county, Augusta. 

Austin Hollister, riding horseback 
from Washington, Conn., first settled 
‘nr Pocahontas county, coming to Web- 
ster iti 1837, he settled: betwee Upper 
Glade and Cowen. 

John R. Cogar moved from Braxton 
county in 1842, locating on the moun- 
tain between the Elk and Gauley rivers. 

- David Baughman, farmer, cooper, 
carpenter and millwright, settled on the 
Gauley river above the mouth of Turkey 
‘Creek in the late thirties. 

Ralph Lane was probably the first to 
settle at Lanes Bottom (now Camden-on- 
Gauley). For many years the village 
was known as Lanes Bottom. 

Christopher Baughman was one ‘of 
the earliest sectlers in the Skyles vicinity. 
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Adonijah Harris, blacksmith and 
mechanic, was an early settler on Mc- 


Guire mountain. 

Robert McCray, coming from the 
Collins settlement in Lewis county, lo- 
cated at the Buffalo Forks of Holly river 
‘in 1844. 11588'72 

Jacob Conrad was one of the earliest 
settlers in the vicinity of Hacker Valley. 

John Hodom was the first to settle 
on Hodom mountain, 

Allen Anderson was an early settler 
on the Left Fork of Holly. 

George W. Vance settled on the 
Right Fork of Holly about the time the 
county was created. 

Curtis Pugh was one of the early 
settlers on Holly river. 

James Wooezell, coming from Bath 
county, settled on Leatherwood creek 
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about 1360. Woodzell was circuit clerk 
of Webster county from 1867 to 18/42, 
county clerk 1869 to 1872. He was the 
first postmaster of Addison, holding all 
three offices at the same time. He taught 
the first free school in the vicinity. It 1s 
claimed Woodzell brought the first ccok- 
ing stove injo the county, and the first 
sewing machine to Webster Springs. 

Walter Cool was one of the first 
settlers on the Right Fork of Holly in 
the vicinity of Diana. He was elected 
sheriff at the first election held in the 
county, in May, 1860. 

Caleb Gardner came from Augusta 
county in 1853 and settled at Welch 
Glade. 

James M. McCourt, weaver, emi- 
erated from Ireland about 1745, first 
settling in Bath county. Later he came 
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to the Elk, where he lived with a son, 
John. Beri, above the mouth of Laurel 
creek. - He died but a few years before 
the Civil war, at the age of 113 years. 

William B. Tracy came from Brax- 
ton county about the year 1852, settling 
on tho Elk five miles below the forks. 

John Woods, from Bath county, 
settled near the present site of Camden- 
on-Gauley about 1825. 

Thomas Reynolds, doming from 
Greenbrier county some years before the 
Civil war, located on Laurel creek two 
miles below Cowen. 

Bernard Mollohan was an early set- 
tler on the mountain in the vicinity of 
Replete. Mollohan was elected surveyor 
at the first election held in Webster 
county in May, 1860. 

Jesse Cowger was one of the early 
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settlers on the Left fork of Holly. 

J. B. Howell was one of the earliest 
settlers on Holly river. | 

Henry Moore, coming from Maine, 
was a large land holder in Webster 
county. He represented Webster coun- 
ty in the first Wheeling convention in 
1861. The last years of his life he de- 
voted to experimenting in aeronautics. 

Marshall Jordan had settled on 
Brown’s mountain before the beginning 
of the Civil war. 

George Bickel settled on Holly river 
about 1850. 

W.N. Cummings settled on Mill 
run above the Gregory mill about 1855. 

Capt. William Rose came from Bote- 
tourt in 1818, settling at Long Glade. 

Abraham Weese, from Germany, 
first settled in Pendleton county. A son 
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married against his will and fled with his 
young wife. locating on Laurel creck. 
With the incention of properly chastising 
his son, the elder Weese pursued the 
couple. However, when he reached their 
home he was so pleased with the country 
he became reconciled with his son and 
settled in the same locality. This was 
before 1850. 

John B. McCourt, son of James M, 
McCourt, came from Pendleton county 
before 1860. A millwright, he built a 
mill for Charlie Perkins on Elk river 
twelve miles below the forks. The saw 
and rigging were of the whipsaw tvpe 
but operated by water power. Its capac- 
ity was 600 feet of lumber per day.  Al- 
though repaired many times the mill was 
yet standing and in operating condition 
as late as 1840. McCourt was said to be 
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the best educated man in the county at 
the time. | 

Norman Belknap was an early set- 
fled on the Right Fork of Holly, at what 
is now Guardian. ? 

George McElwain, son of Tunice 
McElwain, accompanied his father from 
Pendleton county to the Holly river 
about 1810. Returning to Pendleton to 
drive their stock through, he arrived 
there at the outbreak ot the Second War 
with England and entered the American 
army. When months and years passed 
without his return, his family decided 
he had met with misfortune by encoun- 
tering Indians or wild animals while 
passing through the pathless forests and 
mourned for him as dead. He did. not 
rejoin his family until the end of the 


War. 
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Fred Moyers settled on the divide 
between McAvoy run and Panther Lick 
run in 1856. During the Civil war a 
small daughter, Drusilla, on her way 
home from a visit to family friends on 
Laurel creek disappeared. A thorough 
of the vicinity was made but the child 
was never found nor heard of after- 


wards. 
John Clifton settled on Holly river 


about 1788. Clifton manufactured gun 
powder for his own use and the local 
market. 

Peebles Perrine, from Pendleton 
county settled on Holly river near the 
county line about 1788. 

Mirs.-Polly Arthur and family were 
the first settlers in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the fork lick, locating within the 
present town limits as early as 1839. 
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Thomas Cogar was living at Cherry 
Fall as early as 1849. 

Arthur Hickman had settled in the 
vicinity of Cowen before the outbreak 
of the Civil war. | 

John Mace, living on the line be- 
tween Pocahontas and Randolph coun- 
ties, moved to Hacker Valley in 1856. 

William Arthur, coming from Pen- 
dleton county about 1820, settled on 
Grassy creek, later moving to the fork 
lick. His grave is marked by a large 


oak. 


William (Billie) Pritt, coming from 
Virginia about 1869, settled in the Hack 
er Valley vicinity. 

J. E. A. Gibbs, a son-in-law of 
Samuel Given, was located at Upper 
Glade some years before the outbreak of 
the Civil war. Gibbs, it is claimed, was 
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the inventor of the first lock-stitch sew- 
ing machine. He worked on the model 
while living at Upper Glade, using a 
shed for a work shop. The machine 
became known as the Wilcox-Gibbs ma- 
chine. 

te jesse Ws Payne,-.cominy. from Vir- 
ginian in 1813, settled in the Gauley 
river section. 

esse Skidmore was one of the 
Skidmore family comirg from Bath or 
Pendleton county about 1820, settling on 
the Elk and Holly rivers. 

Jacob Starcher came from Calhoun 
county about 1855. After temporarilly 
locating in other localities, finally set- 
tled in the vicinity of Bolair. In the 
manuscript of,Confederate records in the 
Archives division in the Virginia State 
Library, volume II, page 235, it is re- 
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corded Jacob P. Starcher was a private in 
Company A., 19th Virginia cavalry, the 
regiment known as Moccasin Rangers, 
commanded by George Downes. 

Anthony McClung was among the 
earliest settlers in the county, locating 
on Strouds creek. 

Tobias Cogar was an early settler on 
the Right Fork of Holly river on the 
present site of Diana, later locating on 
the Desert Fork. Several members of 
the Cogar family have lived to extreme 
old age; Mary, wife of Peter Cogar, 104, 


Jacob, 106; William, 108; Tunice, a 


pioneer on Holly river, 110. 

John E. Hall had located in Webster 
county before the Civil war. Hall 
drilled the salt well for Addison Mc- 
Laughlin, receiving in payment one 
acre of land for each foot in depth. 
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Addison Fisher, coming from Vir- 
ginia about 1798, settled on Elk river 
some miles above the forks, 

Tobias Sizemore was living in the 
vicinity of Skelt before the beginning of 
the Civil war. 

Charlie McClure settled at Upper 
Glade before 1800. Sallie McClure was 
buried in the Old Given cemetery in 
1797. 

Isaac Bender, a soldier in the War 
of 1812, settled on Jerries run, ? 

William (Billie) Cochran had set- 

tled on the Elk several years before the 
county was organized. 

Jonas Schrader, from Pendleton 
county, settled on Holly river around 


Schrader, from Pendleton, 
settled on Right Fork of Holly near the 
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site of Guardian about the year of 1835. 

John. Brooks lived om Holly river as 
early as 1800. 

Riley Brooks was one of the earliest 
settlers on Holly river. 7 

Abraham Brooks was one of the 
pioneers on Ek river. 

Leonard Brake lived on Brake 
mountain before 1860. He was killed 
at his home during the Civil war. 

Lewis Garvin was an early settler on 
the Right Fork of Holly. 

The Fowlers, Greens, Hammond 
and a number of other families were 
living within the present limits of the 
county at the time of its formation. Ic 
is regretable there is so little authentic 
information available concerning the 
early settlers. 
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WEBSTER COUNTY CREATED 
A! the. beginning of the American 
Revolution approximately three-fourths | 
the area of Webster county lay in West 
Augusta, the remainder in Botetourt. At 
the war’s close Webster was divided 
between Monongalia and Greenbrier. 
But very few settlers had located within 
the county before 1780. Between the 
close of the Revolution and the begin- 
ning of the War of 1812 the population 
had increased so much that it was pos- 
sible to. raise a company of volunteers. 
At the beginning of the War of 1812 
the northern part of the county lay in 
Randolph. Up to this time we have no 
record of political activities within the 
county. In fact it was not until after 
the creation of Nicholas and Braxton 
counties that the settlers made. their 
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voices audible in politics. The pioneers, 
living from forty to fifty miles to a seat 
of justice and half that distance to a voting 
place were virtually disfranchised. In 
1841, when a petition was preseuted to 
the Virginia Assembly, the county lines 
were so changed that portions of Ran- 
dolph and Braxton counties were annexed 
to Nicholas. While this did not bring the 
county seat nearer, it did give better roads 
over which to travel, and eliminated the 
necessity of fording swollen streams. In 
1848 agitation began for the, formation of 
anew county from portions of Randolph, 
Braxton and Nicholas. Nutices of the 
intention to ask the General Assembly 
for the creation of a new county were 
posted at the front door of the court 
house of each of the three counties. The 


election was held December 8, 1851. At 
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the Fork Lick the polls were opened in 
the home of Mrs. Mary Arthur. Nine- 
teen votes were cast, all in favor of a 
new county. This is the only precinct 
of which the results are known, Since 
the new county was not created until 
several years later, the proposition was 
probably voted down. Again in 1852 an- 
other effort was made, when a petition 
signed by about two hundred persons 
Was presented to the General Assembly, 
but was rejected. However, the leaders 
of the movement were men with deter- 
mination and not to be easily discouraged 


by difficulties. Adam G. Lynch, Wilson 


| Arthur and Richard A. Arthur were the 


leading spirits in the movement. Lynch, 
it is said, posted the notices in the three 


,| counties at his own expense. Not dis- 


couraged by repeared failures, another 
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petition was presented to the General — 
Assembly in 1859, praying for the forma- — 
tion of a new county from portions of | 
Randolph, Nicholas and Braxton, giving 
its boundary desired. On January 10, 
1860, the General Assembly passed an 
act forming a county from “‘so much of 
the counties of Nicholas, Braxton and 
Randolph counties as 1s contained within 
the following boundary line, to-wit: 
“Beginning at the main forks of the 
Little Kanawha river, above Haymond’s 
mills; thence north with the night hand 
fork of said river, being the original line 
of Lewis and Braxton counties, and now 
the liue between Upshur and Braxton 
, counties, at the head of said right hand 
Wi - fork of Kanawha; thence a straight line 
| tu the eastern corner of the lands of Abra- 
ham Buckhannon; thence a straight line 
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to the Whitaker rock on Elk river; thence 
a straight line by the way of the Three 
Forks of Gauley river, to the Pocahontas 
line, and with said line to a point oppo- 
site the mouth of Stroud’s creek, thence 
a straight line by the mouth of Strouds 
creek, to the mouth of Skiles’ creek on 
Big Birch river; thence a straight line to 
the half way point on Holly river;thence 
a straight line to the beginning——-be and 
the same is hereby established as a new 
county; which shall be known by the 
name of Webster.’’ 

The Act provided that the court 
house or seat of justice should be located 
on the lands of Addison McLaughlin at 
Fork Lick between Elk river and Back 
Fork and should be known by the name 
of Addison. 

Four commissioners (Samuel Given, 
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Thomas Cogar, William Given and 
Thomas Reynolds) were appointed for 
the purpose of selecting the site for the 
court house, jail and other public build- 
ings The commissioners were also to 
lay off che county into three pee terial 
districts, select places in each district 
where elections were to be held, and ap- 
point a conductor and five commissioners 
to superintend the election to be held on 
the Fourth Thursday in 1 May, at which 
county officers and justices of the peace 
were to be elected. After being duly 
qualified according to law the justices 
were to meet at the home of Thomas 
Cogar on the fourth Monday in the fol- 
lwing month and fix upon a place for 
holding the courts until the necessary 
buildings could be constructed. At their 
first session the justices were to choose 
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one of the body for presiding justice. The 
lirst session of the county court was to be 
held on the: fourth Tuesday in July and 
on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
Quarterly sessions were to be held in 
March, June, August and November. 
The county was attached to the fifteenth 
judicial district, and circuit court held on 
the twenty-third day of May and October. 
ihe act creating the new county 
made provisions for the division of funds 
and jurisdiction of actions before the 
courts until the county was organized 
and its bodies ready to function. 

The commissioners selected a site 
on an eminence above the salt sulphur 
spring for the court house and jail. A 
lot 210 feet square was laid of by Henry 
C. Moore, who surveyed and laid off 
The. Town of Addison about the same 
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time. The county was divided into three 
Magisterial districts, Fork Lick, Glace 
and Holly. | : 
At the election held in May, 1860, 
county officers were elected as follows: 
Sheriff, Walter Cool; clerk of the | 
county court and of the circuit court, : 
Robert J. Baughman; commissioner of © 
revenue, Thomas Cogar; surveyor of @ 
lands, Bernard Mollohan; attorney for © 
the Commonwealth, David Lilly, of | 
Randolph county. The justices of the | 
peace elected were: Fork Lick district, © 
William G. Gregory, Adam G. Hamrick, 
Ezra D. Clifton and David Baughman; 
Glade district, Edward Morton, Arthur © 
‘Hickman, Thomas M. Reynolds and Enos | 
Weese: Holly district, William H. Mol- | 
‘Johan, A. G. J. Burns, Christopher C. | 
Cogar and Ezra Clifton. At the first | 


: 


} 


| 
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session of the county court, at the home 
of Thomas Cogar, Reynolds was elected 
presiding justice. 

Before the county was completely 
organized, and its bodies begin to func- 
tion, the outbreak of the Civil war 
brought activities to an abrupt halt. But 
one session of the circuit court was held, 
in August, 1860, on the McGraw farm 
on McGraw mountain. Albert Baugh- 
man, clerk, fearing the records would 
be destroyed, cut the leaves from the 
books and left them at a farm house in 
Glade district. After the war Baughman 
went to the West and the records were 
never recovered. 

Bernard Mollohan, who had been 
elected surveyor at the May election, be- 
gan to survey the county lines, assisted 
by the curveyors of Nicholas, Randolph 
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and Braxton counties, commencing on 
October 2, and completing the work on 
November 27. Because of certain pe- 
culiar conditions in the line between 
Nicholas and Greenbrier, the survey 
could not be made to conform wich the 
act under which the countv was created 
without including a small portion of 
Greenbrier. This obstacle was not over- 
come until more than twentv years later, 
when, in 1882, the West Virginia legisla- 
ture passed an act under which about 
thirty square miles of territory belonging 
to Nicholas and Greenbrier counties 
were annexed to Webster. 

During the Civil war period but 
one election was held, and at this polls 
were opened in but one precinct. This | 
was in 1863, when Benoni Griffin was 
elected to the legislature from Webster 
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and Pocahontas counties. Only nine cit- 
izens of Webster county cast ballots in 
this election, held in the home of William 
Gregory at the mouth at Leatherwood. 


| The governmental functions of neither 


Virginia nor of West Virginia prevailed 
in Webster. For four vears no courts 
were held nor taxes collected. 

From this period comes the legend 
of the Independent State of Webster, an 
expression even yet current. According 
to tradition, Webster had a fully organ- 
ized state government with George M. 
Sawyers governor and a full complement 
of state officials. Until his death Sawyers 
was addressed as ‘‘Governor’. ‘The 
story, although amusing and bicaaoes 
is without foundation. 

With the end of the war the work 


of organization was resumed. In Oc- 
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tober, 1865, in a general election, county 
and district officers were elected: 

Sheriff, William G. Gregory; prose- 
cuting attorney, David Lilly, surveyor of 
lands, Bernard Mollohan; recorder, Jos- 
eph Dodrill; assessor, Arthur Hamrick; 
clerk of circuit court, Isaac Mynes. 
Unable to prove their loyalty to the 
Union from 1861 to 1865, Lilly and 
Mynes were declared ineligible, and 
Robert Irvine, Judge of the circuit 
court, appointed Robert G. Putman 
prosecuting attorney, and Adam Gregory 
clerk of the circuit court. 

Supervisors elected from the three 


a 


—— 


townrhips were: Fork Lick, James | 


Hamrick: Glade, Thomas Reynolds; 
Holly, John E. Hall. At the first meet- 
ing of the Board of Supervisors Reynolds 
was elected president of that body. 
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In the constitution of 1872 the name 
of the local unit was again changed to 
magisterial district. Hacker Vallev dis- 
trict was formed in 1877, when Holly 
district was divided by the countv court. 

Unnil 1866 Webster county had no 
court house. Sessions of court were 
held in a dwelling house. The first court 
house, aframe building, was erected on 
the public square by Bernard Mollohan 
at a cost of sixteen hundred dollars. 
A jail was built by Patrick Carr. On 
June 17, 1888, the court house was de- 
stroyed by fire. The fire was suspected 
to be of incendiary origin to destroy cer- 
tain records and papers concerning a suit 
over a large tract of land pending in the 
circuit court. Court was held in the 
Baptist church house for some time. A 
new stone building was erected in 1896. 
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THE CIVIL WAR 
ALTHOUGH no major engagements 
were fought within Webster county, the 
county did not escape the ravages of war. 
Probably the largest force within the 
county was that of Gen. William Jackson, 
in advancing against Bulltown, in Brax- 
ton county. A number of sharp  shir- 
mishes were fought in the county, a 
number of persons killed from ambush 
and much property destroyed. In 1862, 
the salt works at Webster Springs were 
destroyed by Union soldiers. On Dec. 24, 
1861, was fought the ‘“‘battle’’ of Laurel 
creck. At Welch Glade, Dec. 30, 1861, 
a small band of Confederates was surprised 
by a Union force. Here Perry Connolly, 
a noted character, was killed. While en- 
gaged in drilling on Holly river April 
17, 1862, a newly formed company of 
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Confederates was attacked by a Jarger 
Union force, but escaped without casual- 
tics. In 1862, a passing company of 
Union men was attacked by Confeder- 
ates at Lane’s Bottom. One Confederate 
soldier was killed. It was claimed seven 
Union soldiers fell in this engagement. 
On McAvoy run a band of five maraud- 
ers were surprised by a Union company, 
two of the members of the band, George 
Douglas and Joe Cunningham, were 
killed. 

The most notorous band of maraud- 
ers was that one led by ‘‘Capt.’’ Jack 
Tuning. Two members of this band, 
Fred and Al Tuning, brothers of ‘‘Capt.”’ 
Jack, were killed by Union soldiers 
March 2, 1864, on Gauley river. 

On his way to the blacksmith shop, 
on Dec. 16, 1861, John Mace, of Hacker 


oe 
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Valley, was killed from ambush. 

Returning to Camp, after a visit to 
his home, John Mason was slaim from 
ambush on Point mountain in the vicin- 
ity of Webster Springs. 

John Given, Co, B. 22nd Virginia, 
was shot by Union soldiers May 7, 1862, 
and his body hidden. Several days later 
his wife led searchers to where the body 
was found in a hole left by a fallen tree, 
the spot revealed to her in a dream. 

James McCray, a local preacher and 
Southern sympathizer, of Cleveland, was 
~ killed near Hacker Valley in 1862. 

In November, 1861, Josiah Cowgar 
was killed when shot by a Northern sym- 
-pathizer. Cowgar’s son suffered a wound. 

Near the end of the war William 
Strong left his home on Leathewood 
creek to visit a sister in Texas. Spending 
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the night at Peter Cogar’s hotel at Ad- 
dison, the following morning he started 
on his journey. He was never seen or 
heard of afterwards. 

EK. A. Summers, a Union soldier, 
was killed by a Southern sympathizer. 
Summers was standing on the spot now 
occupied by the post office. The shot 
was fired from Spillman mountain. 

On his way home from the South, 
Where he had sold a drove of cattle, 
Garland Ferrell, was joined by a Dr. 
Hardsock. While in camp at the mouth 
of Straight creek, on Gauley river. 
Ferrell was murdered by his companion. 

Accompanied by two companions, 
Billie Littlefield was fired on by hidden 
marksmen. Littlefield was killed and 
one of his companions mortally wound- 
ed, dying at Buckhannon afterwards. 
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In fulfillment of a dream, Thomas 
Miller was called to the door of his home 
on Miller mountain and_ shot through 
his head. ER 

George Cutlip and a man named 
Chapman were killed by Union soldiers 
on Laurel creek in Dec. 1861. 

Ben and John Clifton, Southern 
sympathizers, were killed by ‘‘“Yankees.”’ 

Another victim of the Tunings was 
Wilson Arthur, killed at his home on 
Miller mountain. 

It is probable that others of whose 
death there are no accounts, lost their 
lives in a similar manner during the war 
between the States. 

The sympathy of the people of the 
county was mostly for the South. While 
a number of citizens were soldiers in the 
Union army, a much larger number 
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fought for the South. Following are 
the names of Webster county men in 
military service. The list, procured from 
various sources, may be accepted as ap- 
proaching accuracy as nearly as is possi- 
ble after the lapse of so many years. 
Webster county menin Union army: 
Tenth West Virginia infantry--- 
Wesley Collins, Arch Collins, Riley 
Collins, Z..R. Howell, Wilson Howell, 
Co. A.; Addison Fisher, William Ham- 
rick, Owen Brinegar, William McAvoy, 
James Green, George Wolverton, Abner 
Cogar, Cu. G.; Isaac Griffin, Robert 
Petts COB. <Lhitd= West Virginia 
cavalry---George Griffin, Co. E.; Jere- 
miah Sawyers, Co. I. Artillery---Adam 
G. Gregory. Regiments unknown-- 
George Bender, (deserted to Confeder- 
} ate army), Renick Buchanan, Andrew 
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Buchanan, William Jeffers, Jerome L. 
D. Blake, John Fisher, Shannon Cline. 

Webster county soldiers in Confed- 
erate army: 

Company G., Sixty-second Virginia 
infantry---Conrad Currence, capt., Hen- 
ry R. Boggs, corp., James Ps Waray. 
D. McCartney, Tobias 5:zemore, Take We 
Sizemore, Ezra Clifton, James Clitton, 
John Clifton, William Baldwin, George 
Sizemore, Henry Anderson, Alexander 
Anderson, «Lobias “Rose, George W. 
Arthur, William Cummens, Vincent M. 
Hamrick, Martin R. Hamrick, John 
Lynch, James M. Gregory.  ‘Thirty- 
first Virginia cavalry--Co. F., A. Mace, 
William Brady. Fifteenth cavalry-— 
Lewis Garvin. . Artillery---B. E. Potts. 
Twenty-fifth Virginia infantry---Co. G., 
James M. Berry, capt.,Jon athan McCray, 
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lieut., Thornton J. Berry, lieut., John 
Yancey, lieut., Granville Berry, Ist sgt., 
Marcellus Haymond, 2nd sgt., ---- Bland 
=— Brown, corps., Chas. Berry, Homer. 
Berry, James W. Berry, Lewis Berry, 
Win. Berry, Wm.D. Berry, Clint Cutlip, 
Frank Cutlip, Chas. McCray, Erwin D. 
McCray, -—- Haymond, Frank Lough, 
Tames Lough, Gus Lough, Washington 
Lough, Isaac Ware, Isaac Brown, Geo. 
Brown, Wesley Brown, James McPher- 
son, Shadrick Perrine, David Perrine, 
Jos. Perrine, John Hardman, Sampson 
Jordan, Marshal A. Jordan, Hezekiah 
Jordan, Jos. Jordan, Andrew Ware, 
Henry Ware, John A. McCartney, Wm. 
Pritt, Thos. Bender, Isaac Bender, Geo. 
W. Bender, Geo. D. Anderson, Jesse 
Cogar, Wm. M. Rader, Henry Hinkle, 
Abel Hinkle, Morgan Fisher, David 
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Perrine, Wilson Howell, Emanuel Metz, 
B. C. Conrad, Shadrick C. Perrine, 
Arthur Bickel, Norman Belknap, Jesse 
Cole, Arch Cole, Tobias Cogar. O. E. 
Payne, E. W. Tharp, Laban Currence, 
Perry Currence, Jas. McCartney, Martin 
Mulvy, Jonathan Radcliff, ---- Moss. 
Fortieth Va. cavalry---Sam’] Given, 
Robert Given, Robt. L. Henderson, 
Marshal Triplett, Isaac Weese, Geo. W. 
Weese. Regiments unknown—-F. Rose, 
M. W. Perrine, Lewis Wecese, J. W.- 
Weese, John Hamrick, James McAvoy, 
George McElwain, A. Me. Weese, 
Robt. Morton, lieut., Geo. W. Morton, 
Arthur Weese, John L. Carpenter, Jacob 
Carpenter, Benijah Green, Robt. Green, 
Tom Green, John Green, Isaac Sawyers, 
Jerry Sawyers, Wm. H. Holcomb, Doc 
Green, Isaac Woods, Washington Woods, 
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John B. Goff, Thos. Goff, Arthur Hick- 
man, John Gardner, James Perrine, 
Thos. M. Reynolds. Eli Boyd, Anderson 
Cutlip, Isaac Green, Wesley Barnett. 

Available records show one Union 
soldier from Webster, James Green, 
killed in battle, and two, Addison Fish- 
er and Wm. G. Hamrick, wounded. 

With a larger number of men, the 
Confederate losses were greater, ten kill- 
ed: the number of wounded unknown. 
Those killed in action were: Ezra Clit- 
ton, John Clifton, James Clifton, Wil- 
burn Baldwin, Tom Green, John Green, 
Doc Green, Isaac Green, John Gardner, 
George Griffin. Among the wounded: 
Geo. W. Morton and Anderson Cutlip. 
Isaac Weese and Wm. H. Holcomb died 
in prison. 

With the end of the war, on Lee’s 
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surrender at Appomartox Court House, 
April 9, 1865, the Webster county men, 
in common with men from all parts of 
the country, turned their weary steps 
homeward, there to repair the damages 
of war, to follow peaceful pursuits, tilling 
the fertile soil, and developing the na- 
tural resources of the county, coal and 
timber. 
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DEVELOPMENT 

B OHE development of its resources began 
before the formation of the county. The 
first coal mine to be operated on a com- 
mercial basis is said to be at Arcola, later 
operated by the Lilly Coal Company. 
Coal from this mine was of a high grade 
peculiarally suited for smithing purposes, 
anc was also used in the manufacture of 
cement. Another of the earliest coal 
Operations was at Erbacon. 

The mines on Elk river are of recent 
development. The first of these was the 
Point Mountain, four miles up Elk river 
from Webster Springs. This was fol- 
lowed by the Golden Ridge. Both these 
mines have been worked out. Other 
mines have been opened. According to 
the West Virginia Geological Survey 
every foot of the county is underlined 
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with coal. In Vol. XIII a table gives 
6.305,536,510 short tons of minable coal 
of nineteen varieties in the county. 

The first lumbering operations in 
the county were carried on by Smith & 
Gilligan, of Charleston, it #s said. This 
concern had the pick of the virgin for- 
ests, cutting only the finest soft wood, 
paying the‘owners twenty-five cents per 
tree. Logs were rafted down Ek river 
to the mills at Charleston. 

The late General Curtin was another 
pioneer lumbermen 1n this county. The 
Pardee & Curtin Lumber Company has 
cut thousands of acres of timber on Elk, 
Back Fork, Grassy creek, Holly and 
Laurel. This company became one of 
largest lumbering concerns in the state. 
For many years its mill was located at 
Sutton, in Braxton county, later moved 
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to Nicholas county. In 1927 the mill 
was set up at Bergoo, in Webster county. 

Other large mills to operate in the. 
county were The Gauley Company, lo- 
cated at Camden-on-Gauley and The 
Holly River Company. Besides these a 
number of smaller concerns flourished 
over a long period of time. 

In the virgin forests of Webster the 
early settlers found trees of gigantic size. 
Stories are told of houses being built 
from the lumber from one tree. A tree, 
cutby J. A. Fickinger yeilded seven logs 
and scaled 24,787 feet of lumber, taking 
the prize at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
The forests are now depleted, and the 
ring of the woodsman’s axe will soon be 
but a faint memorv. 

On account of the rugged nature of 
the land, but about one-third of the ac- 
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reage is suitable for farming, and the use 
of machinery is limited. The larger 
number of farms are operated by the 
owners. The low lying hills are suitable 
or sheep raising. The soil and-climate 
appears to be particularly favorable for 
fruit, especially apples. A Rome Beauty 
apple, grown by W. G, Hamrick, won 
the bronze medal at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. 

The first railroad to be laid in the 
county, the West Virginia and Pittsburg, 
was acquired by the Baltimore and Ohio 
in 1899. The West Virginia Midland, a 
narrow guage extending from Holly Junc- 
tion to Webster Springs, was contsructed 
about the same time. This latter road 
was dismantled in 1928. With the 
opening of the Elk river coal field a 
branch of the Western Maryland was 
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built from Huttonville to Bergoo and 
later extended to Webster Springs. 

Before the building of the railrcads 
into the county, che coming of the auto- 
mobile and improved highways, goods 
for merchants at Addison and _ other 
trading points in the county were hauled 
from Weston and Gauley Bridge, taking 
from ten days to two weeks for a round 
trip. With the completion of State 
Route No. 20 between Webster Springs 
and Buckhannon, a highway was onened 
through the county. Now, by steam 
and gasoline driven means of convey- 
ance, distance has shrunk until journeys 
that but a few years ago required weeks 
now require but hours. 

Within the brief span ateveriee 
human life, Webster county has under- 
gone a change from the primitive into 
ultra modernity. ees 
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EDUCATION 


§ IKE other events in early history, the 
beginning of the educational movement 
within the county cannot be determined 
with certainty. As well as can be ascer- 
tained, the first school house was built 
about the year 1835. The movement was 
initiated and financed by Benjamin Ham- 
rick, William Hamrick and James Dod- 
rill. The building was erected on Elk 
river opposite the mouth of Wolf Pen 
run. The structure was of a primitive 
kind, built of rough logs, covered with 
clapboards held in place by poles and 
stones. ‘he dimensions were twelve by 
fourteen feet, with walls about eight feet 
high. The door was heavy boards, hung 
by wooden hinges ‘The seats were split 
logs with pegs in the round side. The 
teacher’s ‘‘desk’’ was a wide slab fastened 
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to the wall with pegs, flat side up. The 
log chimney was walled with stones and 
clay. Oiled paper served for windows. 
The trodden earth was the floor. Writ- 
ing implements were eoose-quill pens 
made by the teacher. | 

~— Dodriil and the Hamricks emploved 
William Griffin for the first term af three 


mjonths at a salary of ten dollars a month | 
and board. Tnis was the only schooling 


the majority of the fourteen pupils ever 


received. 

Withtn a few years schools were 
established in other communities. Dur- 
ing the decade beginning with 1845 a 
number of persons educated beyond the 
Alleghennies moved into the territory q 
and schools were opened as rapidly as 
circumstances would permit. The first 
scuools were ‘‘subscription’’ schools, 
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the patrons paying a stipulated sum, thus 
making up the teacher’s salary. In these 
schools the pupils had their choice of 
the mode of study. If the mujority so 
elected, they had ‘‘open’’ school---the 
pupils talking aloud while studying. “The 
subjects taught were reading, writing, 
arithmetic ard spelling. These subjects 
Were often mastered more thoroughly 
than in the modern schools. To be the 
‘Dest speller’? in school was a coveted 
honor. The bible was used as a text 
book in reading. Later day county of- 
ficials and ministers were often those who 
had been pupils in these early schools. 
Outstanding among the pioneer teachers 
were William Cain, Samuel Given, 
William Given, Israel Clifton, Jonathan 
Grifin, Joseph Woods, Timethv Hol- 
comb, Robert Dodrill, Billy Wilson and 
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John Hall. After these, but before the 
modern era, James Woodzell, Pat Duffy 
and Pat Kenna. W.C. Dodrill lived 
and taught at the beginning of the new 
order. 


On account of the disorganization, 


following the outbreak of the Civil war, 
it was not until 1867 that free schools 
were established in Webster county. In 
that year there were four school houses 
in the county, all one-room log build- 
ings. Of 621 persons of school age, sixty- 
one attend:d school One of these schools 
was at Cherry Falls, and the first in the 
vicinity of Webster Springs.. James 
Woodzell was teacher. By 1895 sixty 
teachers were employed in the county. 
Most of the buildings were yet One-room 
log structures. 

During the early years the only 
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qualification required of a teacher was 
the ‘‘single rule of three’’. the rule of 
simple fractions, and no special training 
was offered. Even with these nominal 
qualifications, in 1868 only two of six ap- 
plicants were granted certificates. Among 
the first to successfully pass the tests were 
James Woodzell and B. C. Conrad, both 
being granted second grade certificates. 
Not until the eighties did the need of 
special training make itself felr. One of 
the first schools for teachers was taught 
by W.C. Dodrill at Bolair in 1887. Fol- 
lowing this others of similar purpose 
were Opened, and efficiency of the teach- 
ers notiecably improved. The firsc Web- 
ster county teacher to graduate from a 
state normal school was Henry Hamrick, 
in 1888. ‘Twenty-one years later, in 
1909, the second, A. F. Gregory, re- 
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ceived his diploma from the State Uni- 
versity. ! 

Of the sixteen persons who have been 
clected county superintendent of schools, 
each has coped with trying conditions 
peculiar to his day. The first to fill this 
office was James Dyer, jr. In his report 
to the state superintendent, W.R.White, 
in 1868, he lamented that in a trip over 
the county he had found there was not 
the interest in education he felt there 
should be, and but few of the officials 
were doing their duty. When they learn- 
ed thev would receive no compensation 
for their services their zeal abated to a 
‘fearful and distressing extent’. 

The county was divided into three 
townships. Fork Lick, Glade and Holly, 
each with a board of education, but with 
no trustees in some districts. In Fork 
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Lick district there were two free schools 
and three subscription schools. In Glade 
the board of education laid a levy of 
twenty cents on each one hundred dol- 
lars’ valuation of property for the support 
of free schools, but the schools had not 
yet been established. In that district 
were four subscription schools. Holly 
had a board of education which !aid a levy 
of ten cents on the hundred dollars’ val- 
uation of property for the maintenance 
of schools, and it was expected the 
schools would open within a short time. 
Even then there was comonlaint of ‘‘high 
taxes’ and ‘“‘hard times’. Dyer’s term 
expired in 1875. 

Dr. C. W. Benedum, Confederate 
veteran, succeeded Dyer and served until 
18384. W. B. Stanard, E. H. Morton, 
W. P. Bruffy and J. M. Hoover eaeh 
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served aterm of two years. The first 
county superintendent to be elected after 
a change in the law lengthening the 
tenure of office to four years was H. H. 
Bruffy. In 1894 Bruffy defeated his Re- 
publican opponent, Miss Samantha Allen, 
the frst woman to run for office in the 
county, in one of che most hectic cam- 
paigns up to that time. During his term 
several schools were opened and the first 
grade school in the county established at 
Addison. 

In 1898 M. T. Hoover was elected 
superintendent. To Gaines Chapman, 
elected in 1902, goes the credit for estab- 
lishing libraries in the schools, with the 


ceoperation of the teachers. Many new 
school houses were built before he re- 
signed from the office after serving three 
and a half years. 
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George R. Morton filled Chapman’s 


unexired term and was elected two terms 
in succession. During Morton’s tenure 
high schools were established at Cowen in 
Glade district and Webster Springs in 
Fork Lick. Due to his effort, a normal 


training sehool was instituted in the Fork 


Lick district high school. In recognition 
of his achievements, at the close of his 
tenure, he was awarded a life certificate. 

During the term of Sampson N. 
Miller, terminating in 1923, twenty-two 
new school houses were constructed and 
much modern equipment furnished the 
schools. Miller was also active in organ- 
izing the Farm Bureau and boys’ and 
girls’ club work. 

Others elected county superintendent 
of schools were John Clay Hoover, Arnold 
R. Morton and Berlin Anderson. 
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With the introduction of the school 
bus and the consolidation of schools, 
many of the rural schools have been dis- 
continued. » 

Between the primitive log school 
house of 1835, and the modern frame or 
brick building; between. the primitive 
‘““method’? and modern ‘‘system’’; be- 
tween primitive and modern equipment, 
the contrast is marked; but between the 
thoroughness of the primitive schools 
and the athletic-stimulated interest in 
study, the vaunted superiority of the 
modern. school is a matter of grave 
doubt. Critics of the school ‘‘system’’ 


are found not only among the tax-payers, 9 


but also among the teaching fraternity. | 
Happily, the millenium is yet some ages | 
in the future. 
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EYE time and place of the first sermon 
preached in Webster county is not re- 
corded. The first in the vicinity of 
Webster Springs was in 1833, when the 
Rev. Addison Hite preached in Benjamin 
Hamrick’s barn, on Elk river, five miles 
above the forks. The first ministers were 
Methodist circuit riders. When anew 
community was settled these circuit rid- 
ers would soon make their appearance 
and make arrangements for services, 
which would be held quarterly or more 
often, 1n most commodious cabin in the 
community. A class would be erganized 
and a leader appointed. Exhorters and 
Jocal preachers would be licensed at the 
quarterly conferences. Strict discipline 
was enforced. Non-professors were al- 
lowed in the class room at but two meet- 
ings. 
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These early circuit riders were often 
men lacking education, but were men of 
character and purpose. They discributed 
tracts and sold books. These books, such 
as John Wesley’s sermons, Life of Hester 
Anne Rogers, Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, and 
others weilded a great influence on the 
people. 

The class organized by the Rev. Mr. 
Hite was the first Methodist organization 
in Webster county. William Gregory 
was leader and Adonijah Harris assistant. 
The quarterly meeting at that place at- 
tracted settlers from as far as forty mules 
distant, and would some times continue 
fora weck. Many of the members of 
thss class would attend the annual camp 
meetings on Peters creek in Nicholas 
county. 

The Rev. Samuel Black and the 
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Rev. Elijah Bing preached in the county 
as early as 1835. Black later affiliated 
with the M. E. church, S. The Rev. 
Mr. Cassett preached at the fork lick in 
1834, holdings at the home of Mrs. Mary 
Arthur, the only resident. The first 
M. E., S., minister in the county was 
the Rev. Mr. Protzman, who held a 
meeting in the Hamrick barn in 1834, 
but no class of this denomination was 
organized until years afterwards. The 
Rev. John Dobbins was the first resident 
minister of the Baptist church, organized 
in Webster Springs in 1872. 

The first Sunday School in Webster 
county was organized at Webster Springs 
in 1868 or 1869 in Peter Cogar’s tavern 
with four members, Peter, Baptist, James 
W oodzell and Bernard Mollohan, M.E.. 
and Pat Duffy, Catholic. 
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THE MUNICIPALITIES 
—B-ROM a deep and narrow valley the 
Back Fork river pours its water into the 
Elk where that tortuos stream winds 
about a spur of a precipitous mountain. 
Here, between the two = streams and 
around the base of the mountains, nes- 
tles a small city or town, Webster Springs, 
county seat of Webster county. Although 
mountains rise on three sides, the altitude 
is 1,509 feet above sea level. ‘To the 
north is Spillman or Miller mountain, 
to the south-east Point mountain and to 
the west McGuire mountain. Located 
ac this lofty altitude, surrounded by 
woodded mountains overlooking wind- 
ing streams, the scene is one of exquisite 
beauty. 

The town’s history begins with the 
formation of Webster county in 1860. 
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The General Assembly provided that the 
seat of justice be located at the fork lick, 
on land donated by Addison McLaugh- 
lin, and should be known by the name 
of Addison. Previous to this time the 
locality had been known as Fork Lick, 
) taking the name from a saline spring in 
the vicinity. The use of this name was 
continued until many years afterwards, 
and in 1873 the West Virginia legislature 
provided that the town should be known 
by the name given at the creation of the 
} county. 

At the time of the formation of the 
county there was but one house within 
the present corporate limits, a log build- 
ing standing near the present northeast 
corner of North Main street and Court 
square, occupied by Mrs. Polly Arthur, 
a widow. Eight years later the town 
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had grown into a metropolous of five 
dwelling houses, a post office, school, 


and a tavern kept by Peter Cogar. Other 


residents were James Woodzell, [ke Cool, 


Pat Duffv, George Wolverton and Mar- 


tin Lowe. The town was incorporated 
‘n 1892. In 1903 the name of the post 
office was changed to Webster Springs. 


“Ysolated from the outside world by jj 
Jack of highways and railroads, growth | 


was slow and development retarded. 


Mail and merchandise were hauled long ~ 
distances over roads that were all but im-_ 
passable. Such commerce as existed was 
limited to local merchandise and service 


character. In 1860 a salt well was drilled 


preparatory to the manufacture of salt, © 


but was destroyed by Union soldiers in 


1862. 


Contact with the outside world was_ 


@ 


| 
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chiefly with jurists, lawyers aud litigants 
attending the regular sessions of circuit 
ceurt, and visitors attracted by the water 
of the spring, reputed to have a thera- 
peutic value. This spring, together with 
the scenic and recreational advantages, 
was for years the town’s principal asset. 
Hotels were erected to accomodate the 
hundreds of visitors spending the sum- 
mer season here. In 1897 the first unit 
of the Webster Springs Hotel was built 
by Senator Johnson N. Camden. The 
hotel was completed in 1902. This was 
said to be the second largest frame build- 
ing in the state. It had three hundred 
rooms, and was equipped with Turkish 
and Russian baths. This hotel was de- 
stroved by fite in 1926. 

What, at the time, was the greatest 
event in the town’s history, was the es- 
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tablishment of a weekly newspaper in 
1883. The equipment was hauled on a 
sled from Preston county. The editor 
and publisher was John Wolfe. When 
firstissued it wascalled The Mountaineer, 
later changed to The Webster Springs 
Call and eventually The Webster Echo. 
In 1904 The Webster Republican was es- 
tablished by Captain W. H. Hillery. 
Two other papers have been established 
but suspended publication after a few 
issues, The Independent State in the 90's 
and The Webster Springs News in 1909. 
In 1902 the West Virginia Midland 
railroad was built. This was a narrow 
guage road, over which a mixed train 
carried passengers and freight. This ser- 
vice was discontinued in 1928 and the 
line dismantled to Diana, later to Palmer. 
Until 1918 the citizens of the town de- 
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pended upon springs and wells for their 
water supply, and the kerosene lamp for 
light. In that year the wells, springs and 
lamps were displaced by water piped into 
the homes and by electric lights. This 
service was furnished by a local company. 
The generator was operated by water 
power. In 1929 the franchise was pur- 
chased by an outside company and the 
local plant dismantled. After the sale 
electricity for power and light was trans- 
mitted over high tension lines from a 
power plant on Cheat river. 

Another red letter day was the es- 
tablishment of a high school in 1910. In 
that year a preparatory term was taught 
by R. Moore Dodrill, later one of the 
State’s prominent school men and secre- 
tary of che state board of education. The 
first term was taught in a building erect- 
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ed for a skating rink, located on the 
corner of North Main street. The build- 
ing was destroyed by fire in 1936. A 
high school building was erected in 1913, 
and the first graduating exercises held in 
1914. 3 

Until 1902 the business men exper- 
ienced no little inconvenience because of 
the lack of financial facilities. In that 
year the Bank of Webster county was 
organized. In 1906 this was succeeded 
by the First National Bank. After the 
close of the First National Bank in 1932 
the Webster Springs National Bank was 
organized. 

The Baptiats were the first of the 
religious sects to organize a church and 
buerect an edifice for worship. On a lot 
donated to the church a building was 
erected fn 1872. This building, on the 
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corner of South Main street and Court 
square, was razed and a new structure 
erected in 1906. The Methodist Episco- 
pal church was completed in 1893, and 
the Methodist Episcopal, South, in 1908. 
State Route No. 20 was completed 
in 1932. This route cennected Webster 
Springs with Buckhannon and Clarks- 
burg. Route No. 15, linking the town 
with the southern part of the state, had 
been completed a few years earlier. 
Development continued at but a 
slow pace until 1928, when coal and 
timber operations on a large scale were 
started on Elk River. Mines were open- 
ed at intervals until almost a score were 
in opd¢ration between Webster Springs 
and the county line, and a large saw mill 
erected at the mouth of Leatherwood. 
Then Webster Springs experienced a 
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‘“‘boom’’. New business houses, hotels 
and dwellings were constructed and other 
improvements made. Activity continued 
at a lively pace until the depression made 
itself felt in 1930. Although buisness 
slowed down, improvements did not 
entirely cease. With labor and funds 
furnished by various relief agencies, 
streets were paved, improvements as well 
as conveniences. 

With the completion of the hard 
surfaced roads and the extension of a 
spur of the Weatern Maryland railroad 
to the county seat the transportation 
problem was eliminated. ‘Tranportation 
for passengers is provided by bus and 
taxi service. Heavy goods are shipped 
by rail and a large amount of freight 
is handled by trucks from Charltston, 
Pittsburgh and other cities. 
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COWEN, some times called ‘°The 


Savannah of the Mountains’’ is the princi- 
pal town in Glade district. It is located 
on a plateau at an altitude of 2,244 feet 
above sea level. Although in the vicinity 
Were many pioneer settlers, the town 
was not established until the building of 
the railroad in 1898, and incorporated in 
1899. The municpality was named for 
John F. Cowen, a director and one of 
the larger stockholders in the West Vir- 
einia Railway Company. Several lumber 
mills had offices in the town. The 
Glade district high school was established 
and located there in 1908, and the build- 
ing erected a short time later. W. W. 
Trent was the first principal. The first 
graduating exercises were held: in 1911, 
when a class of three was graduated. 
Nearby are several points of interest. 
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Two miles distant are Welch Glades. It 
was here that Perry Conneley, a noted 
Southern soldier was killed in the early 
years of the Civil war. On the Birch 
river road was ‘“The Devil’s Toll Gate’’, 
a natural gateway between cliffs, destroy- 
ed by blasting when the right-of-way 
was changed. 

Located on a branch of the B. & O. 
railroad and State Reute 15, the town 
was for years tne principal shipping 
point for a large territory, including 
Webster Springs. With the removal of 
the railroad shops from Gassaway and 
Weston to Cowen in 1942 and the ex- 
pected development of rich coal deposits 
in the vicinity, the citizens looked for- 
ward to an era of expansion and pros- 
perity for che town and the surrounding 
territory. 
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CAMDEN-ON-GAULEY, on the 
Gauley river and B. & O. railroad, is 
one of the older settlerments in the 
county. Until recent years the commun- 
ity was known as Lane’s Bottom, getting 
the name from Ralph Lane, first owner 
of the bottom on which the town is lo- 
cated. With the building of the West 
Virginia and Pittsburg railroad and Jum- 
ber operations the town was built and 
named for U. S. Senator Johnson N. 
Camden, and to avoid confusion with 
another postoflice in the State of the 
same name the phrase ‘‘-on-Gauley’’ 
was added. A large frame building in- 
tended for a resort was constructed, but 
later used for the school. The town was 
incorporated in 1904. The elevation is 
2,034 feet. State Route 15 passes 
through the town. 
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At the mouth of Coon creek, flow- 
ing through the town and emptying into 
Gauley river, was fought a sharp skirm- 
fsh during the Civil war. - One mile to 
the west Strouds creck empties into the 
Gauley. One this stream were three of 
the earlier settlements in the county. On 
this creek was the home of Adam Scroud, 
whose family was massacred by Indians 
in 1792. | 

Besides there three incorporated 
municipalities there are an number of 
uncorporated villages of importance. 

Cleveland, named for a President, 
is located at the northern limits of the 
county, where Route 26 crosses the right 
fork of the Little Kanawha river between 
Webster and Upshur counties. 

On the left fork of Holly river and 
Route 20 is Hacker Valley, named for 
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John Hacker, who killed a buffalo calf 
in the vicinity in 1792. _Hacker’s Lick 
| tun crosses the highway about one mile 
a south of the village. For. several ‘years 
Hacker Valley was a thriving lumbering 
commuiity,.. ‘i mee 
Another once thriving lumbering 
community is Diana, on the right fork 
of Holly. -A large mill operated here 
for years, the output being shipped over 
a narrow guage railroad: a : 
Bolair, named from a favorite song 
of waggoners sung while resting at a 
spring in the vicinity, is on the banks of 
Gauley and'on Route 15, was once the 
field of much lum bering operations. 
Upper Glade, an agricultural com- 
-munity and the scene of some lumbering 
activities, ig on Route 15 and one of the 
early settlements. Here, in a building 
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belonging to his father-in-law, Samuel 
Given, James Gibb worked on the 
model of the first lockstitch sewing ma- 
chine, known as the Wilcox-Gibbs ma- 
chine. 

Bergoo, on the Elk river is the site of 
the most important coal and lumbering 
operations in the county. The postofhire 
was originally located at the mouth Of 
Bergeaux creek and named Bergoo and 
moved to the mouth of Leatherwood, 
retaining that name. Here, in a bottom 
opposite the mouth of Cooperwood run, 
was one of Indian camps. 

Erbacon, Wainville and Arcola, on 
Laurel creek and the B. & O. railroad, 
are other coal and tumber towns, which 
in their heydey were flourishing com- 
munities. Erbacomis the oldest of the 

three settlements. 


APPENDIX 
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@ SHAS. Mc. Dodriil (1834-1901) was 

the son of Wm. E. ‘‘English Bill’ 
Dodrill, one of the earliest settlers on 
Birch river. His early educational op- 
portunities were limited. Notwithstand- 
ing this, he became one of the county’s 
prominent and outstanding personages, 
sheriff, 1868; member of the house of del- 
igates from Nicholas, Clay and Webster, 
1891, Lewis and Webster, 1897, and 
president of the county court. ‘The title 
of ‘Gudge”’ was bestowed upon him after 
he was appointed a special judge. For 
many years he delivered the July Fourth 
address at the county seat. Hs ast 
speech was delivered on July 4, 1899. 
Although his English was quaint and 
piquant, his knowledge of history and 
his prescience were unusual for his time. 
‘This speech has been printed and_ re- 
printed in the county papers many times. 
In the light of subsequent world events 
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the speech is well worth reading again 
and of preservation. During the years 
the speech has undergone small changes 
by being ‘‘edited,’’ but its quaintness 
has not been entirely destroyed. The 
speech follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: We have 
met here today to celebrate and com- 
memorate this glorious Fourth day of 
July, as it always keeps the laurels green 
and the roses bright. It was the day our 
forefathers signed the Declaration of 
Independence and afterwards sealed it 
with their blood; a day that a great na- 
tion was born and took her place among 
the great nations of the world; it was a 
time that tried men’s hearts; it was like 
young David going out to fight Goliath 
with a sling and stone. 

We only had at that time three mil- 
lions of people and thirteen states; they 
fought almost seven years. They had 
nothing but the damp ground for their 
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beds and the blue heavens for their eover. 

Not a man now lives who partici- 
pated in that bloody struggle, but their 
memory lives and will live when marble 
statues and monuments will crumble in 
common dust and their bones bleaching 
on every hill and valley from Maine to 
Florida; more than one field was redden- 
ed with human blood from their lacerat- 
ed feet on the frozen ground. Let us 
remember their frost-bitten fingers and 
ragged chilled bodies. 

At that: cime, in 17/77,.at. Valley 
Forge, they had nothing to winter in but 
little huts, half starved. Then it was that 
General Howe issued his proclamation, 
that all that would lay down their arms 
and accept the King’s clemency would 
be protected; but what was the replv? 
We know King George. Heis a tyrant. 
Nothing but high taxes and oppression 
is what we would expect of King George. 

Washington,in reviewing his troops, 
found that he had only 4,000 soldiers 
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that were able for duty and they were 
complaining some, but Washington 
cheered them by saying that the darkest 
hour was just before day and _ reverses 
before victory. 

We are not here to rejoice over the 
sufferings of our forefathers, but the 
Christian world does 1ejoice over the 
death and sufferings of the Son of God, 
as redemption could come no other way 
only by the death and blood of the Son 
of God, so it appeared that liberation 
could not come any other way only by 
and through war, for wars bring death 
and sorrow while we are fighting. 

Franklin was before the gay court 
of France pleading for the recognition 
and help; so early in the spring, Latay- 
ette, with a line of ships appeared in 
American ports, so it was like a new star 
in the heavens; that put new energies in 
the people; so the struggle went on. 

So I have tried to show you why we 
have met here today and what for, for it 
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always keeps the laurels green and the 
roses bright in the memories. of the 
youth. Now this country is the Eldorado 
Of the world. So now I will take up the 
subject the committe has given me, *“The 
‘Signs of the Times.”’ 

Our object is to discuss this question 
in the light we see it. We believe the 
signs of the times. indicate that America 
has reached her zenith: in. power, has 
reached the topmost round.in power and 
fame. Everything that perishes has: 
reached its. zenith. A man grows to his 
zenith at about 25 years old; a tree 
reaches her zenith at some time then it 
begins to show old age and decay and 
soon itis called an old tree. Why? Be-. 
cause it has reached its zenith in beauty 
and strength. So it is with nations. 

We have violated every syllable. of 
the. Monroe Doctrine and have gone out 
after expansion and territory. We are 
getting ourselves. mixed up with Europe- 
an powers and may sooner or later get 
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into a war with Europe. Germany has 
been growling some, but I am proud to 
say she has settled down. 

Two years we met here on the 
Fourth of July and I told the people we 
could say, and ought to be proud, that 
we were at peace with all nations of the 
world, but we were likely to get into 
same trouble over the Venezula_ posses- 
sions, but we stood firm and: the war 
cloud passed over one year more. I had 
the honor of making a speech. I told 
the people no doubt but what the cannon 
were booming in the Cuban waters and 
so after it turned out to be so; the Cuban 
war was all right, but we ought to have 
stopped when we liberated Cuba, all na- 
tions opposed of It. 

We have gone out 6,000 miles to 
the Phillipines, and land is a thing we 
do not need. We are fighting a low class 
of people mixed up wich Indians, Nig- 
gers, Chinamen, Spanish and many 
other crosses. 
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We have had 2,000 men now killed 
outright and 2,500 sick and wounded in 
the hospital, but we have got our hands 
into it. We are like the man who had 
his wood to haul himself; he owned a 
calf and thought he would make a yoke 
and put it on the calf and himself, so he 
did and told them to let the calf go, soit 
took down the road; a man was stand- 
ing by the road and yelled out: ‘‘Where 
are you going?’ ‘‘Don’t ask me where 
Iam going, but ask the calf, I have got 
fastened to the ealf and can’t let g.o’’ ‘‘I 
had better catch you.’’ ‘‘Don’t catch 
me, but catch the calf.’’ 

Now in that hot climate, especially 
in the wet season, the water stands two 
or three inches deep on che ground. The 


- soldiers have to lie on the wet ground, 


eaten by mosquitos, bugs, lice and many 
other things that are prevalent to that 
hot country until they look a skeleton 


and the blood is sapped out of their bo- 


dies. 
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Well, I hold that our country has 
i reached the topmost round in fame and 
i strength. She has reached her eighty- 
five millions and could put ten milhons i 
: in the field if needed. We are now what [| 
i a man is at twenty-five years old, at their |} 
| best; everything is best when new. Take fF 
a farm; look at « house and machinery 
when new, is at its best. Some one might 
say in 100 years more America would 
reach in numbers to two hundred muil- 
lion. So it may, but is numbers strength? 
If so a man with twelve or fifteen child- 
ren would be a strong family; numbers a 
without strength make weakness. 

Aman said one time that he was 
hy, the richest family in the country: he had 
i twelve children and six dogs. Now there 
is no doubt that he thought so. Let us 
see what Is strength: 

First---Simulation, education and 
ih Christianity. : | 
| Second---Money, | |] 
i Third---Numbers, well disciplined } 
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army and fine navy, that iscalled strength. 

Look at China with her 433 million 
population, 1,250 miles of stone wall 
around her country. It is twenty-five 
feet thick at the base, fifteen at the top 
and twenty feet high, and a guard kept 
on the wall day and night. They allow 
no one to approach in so many feet of 
the wall. 

Japan has only been discovered about 
400 years, so you see numbers does not 
make strength. Her great wall is no 
more in the way of an army than a fence 
Is In a squirrels way. 

Look at India with her 250 millions, 
three times as many as America has. 
What is her strength in a fight way? She 
could not whip an old hen off her nest. 
Numbers without wealth, like China, is 
what a woman said about her man. A 
neighbor woman said to a woman, she 
ought to be proud of her man, he was 
such a large, nice looking fellow. In 
repivishe'said:--‘‘Eles.was. a:-ereat. bic 
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nothing.’’ She said she had been down 
in the cornfield some days ago and she 
had seen a great big stalk of corn, larger 
than any other stalk, and it had no ears 
on it, nor anything else, and she said 
that stalk put her in mind of her man, 
that it was a great big nothing. So 1s 
China, or any other nations that have 
numbers and no money, just great big 
nothings. 

China at one time was thought to 
be inpenetrable. Now look at her. 
Why? Because she has reached her zen- 
ith years ago and has gone down. 

Look at Rome and Greece. They 
were the bright stars of the East, the 
ereat powers of the world. It was called 
an honor to be a citizen of Rome. She 
was then what America is now---had 
reached the zenith of her power. She 
was able to put one million of soldiers in 
the field. She invaded Greece, had an 
army of one million. It was so large no 
army would fight her, so her conquest 
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amounted to nothing. 

Look at the fine cities and harbors, 
Babylon and Ninevch, Jerusalem and 
Palestine, cities that were a day’s travel 
through one. ‘There was the great Sol- 
omon’s temple, fine pyramids, one 
stands there today over 400 feet high, 
euarding the entering of ships into the 
harbors. Where those great cities stood, 
the plow has turned the soil under those 
cities; today it is a wilderness, growing 
up in thorns, brush and briers and you 
can se nothing but some of the ruins of 
the walls and the skipping of the ante- 
lope; you can hear the growl of the lion 
and the tiger, the whiz of the rattler and 
the blow of the vier. 

There were those large rivers one 
time covered with ships, the Euphrates 
and the Niger, those pyramids no more 
account than a large rock. Why? Be- 
cause she has long ago reached her zen- 
ith and gone down. She is today under 
Turkey, a province, one of the wicked- 
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nations on record. 

Look at Greece today. She was one 
of the proudest of nations, she is now un- 
der Russia, a province. Why? Because 
she has many years ago reached her top 
most roundin fame. What America is 
today and what proud Greece was, is 
something of the past, 

Let us look at Spain 200 years ago 
Spain was looked upon as being the na- 
tion of learning. She was the bright 
star of Europe. The sun never set on 
her wings. Her kingdom covered more 
than one-half of the globe. She had ter- 
titory in America, but she has lost that, 
lost Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Phillip- 
pines and sold the Carolinas, so her 
wings have been cropped till she is an 
old bird setting there without a feather 
hardly on her is what Spain is today. 
Why? Because she has reached her zen- 
ith some years ago and has gone down. 
She was 200 years ago what America is 
today, on her topmost round. 
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She furnished Columbus with mon- 
ey and ships that discovered this beautiful 
land. 

Let us look at France for a few 
minutes. 100 years ago when under 
Napoleon Bonapart she was the star of 
Europe. She was like the mighty oak 
of the forest whose branches covered 
more than one-half of Europe, under 
whose branches the wild beasts, such as 
bear, deer and hogs eat of the fruits that 
fall from boughs---the eagle and the 
stork build their nes3s in the boughs. 

Let us see. France at one time had 
almost conquered Europe. Bonaparte 
crossed the Alps to Russia, with 400,000 
men struck terror to the heart of Russia. 
Although she had 75,000,000 people at 
that time; so the armies. of Russia fled 
before the French army like sheep before 
a wolf and burned Moscow behind them. 

So there was Bonaparte was in that 
cold Northern climate in November 
without shelter or food with 400,000 
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men, What was to be done! The Alps 
lay between them and France and the 
snew was twenty feet deep on the Alps. 
He sent some of his men to reconnoitre 
the mountains. They returned and said, 
“General, it is impossible to cross, the 
snow is twenty feet deep on the. moun- 
tains.’ He looked sternly at them and 
said, ‘‘Impossibilities belong to cowards. 
Forward, March!’ 

So Bonaparte and a little over 100,- 
000 men reached France, and when he 
got there he found his country deluged 
in blood. With his shattered army he 
set about recruiting his army. He raised 
500,000 men, a better army than he had 
before he invaded Russia; then France 
was at her zenith in power---what Amer- 
ica is today, on the topmost round. 

When France set abont to regain 
her lost territory, England hearing of 
Bonaparte’s conquest they set about to 
raise an army and did raise one of the 
largest armies and best equipped armies 
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that invaded Europe, and Lord Welling- 
ton at their head and started into France 
to meet Bonaparte face to face at Water- 
loo in Germany. ‘They fought from 
sunrise to sunset; oft times they would 
come to Wellington telling him thac a 
certain brigade was cut to pieces and 
they must retreat, Wellington said: 
‘““You must stand forty and nine battles 
we have fought in this campaign and 
never have turned our backs on the en- 
emy vet,’ took his watch from his pock- 
et and said, “I would to God the dav 
was ended.’’ Bonaparte saw he was in 
close quarters and he kept back his Im- 
perial guard till that time. 1,700 of the 
flower of France, he hurled against the 
center of the British army and tried to 
turn their flank, but they wavered like 
corn before a storm, the English rein- 
forcements straightened their fines back 
as the.sun was setting, the twilight 
shown on the glittering steel of the army 
as he put up his watch and said, ‘“The 
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day is ours.” 

Sy ended one ot the powerfulest 
battles that had ever been fought in an- 
cient or modern times. _‘- Fifty thousand 
men bit the dust on that memorable day; 
so ended the campaign. Bonaparte was 
exiled and died. That day the lightening 
struck that mighty oak, rent every branch 
from her trunk and shivered the trunk. 

That is what France was after the 
Waterloo fight. She had reached her 
zenith---what America is today. 

Years after that Prussia came over 
and in less than six months gave France 
a good whipping. They only had about 
that time 35,000,000 all told was all that 
Prussia had. Why? Because France 
had reached her highest power long be- 
fore and gone down on the other side. 

You take a trip as I have just done 
and you will see the timber is gone and 
the oil is fast sapping out of the ground, 
the coal is wasted and the consequences 
is we have reached our zenith in power. 
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BILL STAFFORD 

“BILL STAFFORD” was a popular 
folksong of the South. Fragments of this 
song are found on pages 259-241 in a col- 
lection of folklore songs edited by John 
Harrington Cox, cf the West Virginia 
University, and published by the Cam- 
bridge Press in 1925. Bill Stafford was 
a ‘barker’, With a small show he made 
the rvunds of the county seats during 
court sessions. He had three bones of a 
mastodon, which he claimed were the 
bones of a giant fouud in the state of 
Louisiaua while sinking a shaft, He alsa 
had what he claimed was a human-headed 
calf. To attract a crowd he would sit 
before his tent and play Nellie Gray, 
Jim Fisk, Sourwood Mountain Jesse 
James, The Arkansaw Traveler and Hill 
Stafford. He claimed to be the author of 
the latter song and said it contained more 
truth than poetry. Although Prof. Cox 
was unable to collect all the stanzas, the 
song, as sung by Stafford, follows: 
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My name, it was Bill Stafford, | came 
from Buffalo town 

For nine long years and over [ve 
Wa traveled this wide world round; 
He I’ve had my ups and downs in life, some 
a good days l’ve saw, © 
i But [-never knowed what trouble was 
Ae till I struck Arkansaw. 


It was in the year of eighty-nine, in the 
early month of June, 

I landed in Van Buren one sultry aiter- 
Hy noon; 
i Up stepped a walking ike ya lean ] 

and lantern jaw 

He invited me to his chatal for the best 
Hi in Arkansaw. _ | 


ni I followed this big bloat into his dwelling 
place; 
Meloncholy and poverty were pictured 
on the place; 
He fed me on corndodgers, and keef I 
conld hardly chaw, 
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But taxed me fifty cents a meal in the 
State of Arkansaw. 


I started out next morning to catch an 
early train, 
Says he, “You’d better work for me, 
I’ve got some land to drain, 
Vl] give you fifty cents a rod, your wash- 
ing and your Losrd; 
You'll find yourself a different man 
when you leave Arkansaw.” 


I worked six weeks for this big bloat, 
Jesse Harold was his name; 
He stood six feet. seven in his boots, 
and thin as any crane; 
His hair hung down like rat tails over 
his lean and lantern jaw; 
But he is a photograph of all the gents 
that is raised in Arkansaw. 


He fed me on corndedgers as hard as any 
rock; 
My teeth began to loosen, my knees 
began to knock; 
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I got so thin from sassatras that I could 
hide behind a straw; 
You bet I was a different man when I 
left Arkansaw. 


The very day I left the state, 1t pains my 
memory still; 
I shook my boots from off my feet 
with a cussed blasted chill; 
I called for whiskey merilee, I called for 
whisky raw; 
They taxed me fifty cents a drink in 
the state of Arkansaw. 


I started out next morning a quarter 
after five; 
I took the train for Cairo, half dead 
and half alive;. | 
I staggered into a saloon and called for 
whiskey raw; 
I got on the devil of a bust the day I 
left Arkansaw. 


Farewell to those swamp angels the cane- 
brakes and the chills; 
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Likewise to sage and sassafrass and 
those corndedger lills; 
If ever I see that land again, I'll give to 
my paw, 
It will be through a telescope from 
here to Arkansaw. 
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Draw near, young man, and learn of me, 
My sad and mournful history; 

And may you ne’er forgetful be 
Of this sad day I tell to thee. 


When I was thoughtless, young and gay, 
I often broke the Sabbath day; 

In wickedness I took delight, 
And often did what was not right. 


Before I reached my thirteenth year, 
My father and my mother, dear, 

Were both laid in their silent grave 
By Him who their being gave. 


Beneath my uncle’s friendly roof, 
From want and danger I was took; 

Five years I was most kindly reared, 
And in his kind advice [ shared. 


At last arrived the fatal day. 

When from my home I strayed away; 
With none to reason sense in life, 

I took unto myself a wife. 
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She was kind and good to me 
As any woman need to be; 

And would have lived I have no doubt, 
Had [ not met Miss Ella Stout. 


Ah, well I mind the fatal day 
Miss Ella stole my heart away; 
"Twas love for her controlled my will 
And caused me my poor wife to kill. 


My wife was lying on the bed, 
When I approached to her and said, 
“Dear wife, here’s medicine for you I’ve 
brought, 
For you this very day I’ve bought. 


“Take it, my dear, it will cure you 
Of those vile fits, pray to be it do.” 
She gave to me a pleesant look, 
And in her mouth the poison took. 


Down laid her body on the bed, 

Down to her long last sleep she laid; 
For fear of her not being bead, 

My hands upon her tbront [ laid. 
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Her body lies beneath the son, 

Her soul, I hope, is with her God; 
And goon unto eternity 

My guilty soul will have to be. 


Sees 


Young man, young man, be warned by 
me; 
And shun all evil company; 
Walk in the ways of righteousness 
And God your soul will surely bless. 
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OTTER HOLE SCHOOL 
AOAT KENNA was a quaint Irishman, 
traveling hither and yon. He was, it 1s 
said, educated in Ireland for the priest- 
hood but refuscd to essume the vows. 


While yet a young man he emigrated to 
America. He was a veritable walking 
encyclopedia and able to talk eloquently 
and fluently on any subject, and possessed 
that peculiar trait of being at home in the 
humble cabin or the manse. For these 
reasons he was always sure of a welcome 
wherever he might find himself at night- 
fall. Some time in the seventies he was 
engaged to teach a three montl:s’ term of 
school on Birch river. He boarded with 
Conley Blankenship, a self-ordained min- 
ister in the Primitive Baptist church and 
the only trustee for the sub-district. 
Pliant Cobb, a crippled Union veteran, 
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was president of the buard of education. 
In the ‘Otter Hole School” written dur- 
ing the term, Kenna portrayed the build- 
ing, its equipment and the school officials. 


I am fixed at last in my classic school, 

Snug in a corner upon a stool, 

One of the scholars hued out today, 

While the rest of his class were out at 
play. 

And though it was mede in the greatest 
haste, 

My stool is « marvel of modern taste; 

In Athens or Greece it would cause sur- 
prise, | 

And bring tears even to.old Solon’s eyes. 

The school house itself is a monument, 

Solemn and sombre and eloquent 

Of some qnaint architectural style 

Kre civilization had reached the Nile. 
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The pre-Adamic time, when monkey’s 
rule 

Held sway over senate and church and 
school; 

To find its origin in vain I search, 

But its resurrection took place on Birch. 

It’s not just ike St. Peter’s at Rome, 

But higher far is the bright blue dome 

We see through the chinks of the clap- 
board screen 

That stretches the heavens and us be- 
tween. 

Of the splendid works of great Angelo 

We students on Birch care little to know, 

For works of a greater master than he 

Are here in sublimest diversity. 

The front is medest, as all fronts are, 

Yet nothing its rarest dignity can mar; 

But the door on its wooden hinges free, 

Confuses even geometry. 
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The first thing that meets the wandering 
eye 

Is the Mcszic floor a la Pompeii; 

And though vulgar breom has not touch- 
ed its face, 

The artist’s true genius you can trace; 

For art even here you can always find 

Its well defined footprints left behind. 

The windows, three sruall panes on either 
side, 

Fill the house with light and the heait 
with pride. 

While roof-rents are plenty for every use, 

The ruin and snow are sometimes proluse; 

And ventilation allowed by law, 

Paralyzes the tongue and shivers the jaw, 

The chimney that rizes up te the roof 

Was uncapped by an old mule’s antic 


ee 


roof. 
his edifice grand, full sixteen feet long, 
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And fourteen feet wide, is airy and 
strong. 

Now for the furniture, barring the stool, 

We -have three penitential -Lenches in 
schol, 

Aud a black broomstick. some old lady’s 
pride 

In days when witches oa broomsticks 
would ride; 

Three clapboards on pegs stuck in the 
wail, 

Four shelves, and you have our furniture 
all. 

We have few books, but we study ethics 

From old Egyytian heirogly phics; 

Witcraft, sorcery and mathemathies, 

Pugilism, wrestling and pneumatics; 

We teach elocution and horse-trading, 

Aud lecture on tom- cats serenading, 

And daily hear sume bnrning strictures 
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From our trustee upon the scriptures. 

We have one trustee to Icck after all 

The onorous duties, both great and small. 

He drills us poor devils here once a weck 

And annoys my brain with Buckhannon 
Greek. 

He frequently speaks of the ancient rule 

That governed him when he went to 

— school; 

When he for preaching school forsook 

He was halfway through the old spelling 
book. 

He is known to the country as a man of 
God, 

Whose conscience is always a heavy load; 

Eloquently he denounces folly, 

This great apostle of upper Holly, 

And devontly honors the Sabbath day, 

Like a good old hardshell in his own way. 

It would make you laugh to see our antics 
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When practicing military tactics; 

Our artillery and Zoave drill 

Conducted by the veteran skill 

Of the mighty marshall Pliant Cobb, 
Whose heart fer glory long shall throb, 
A limping veteran of the war, 

Hipped in the run and free from scar, 
And here on Birch almost adored, 

As high cock-a-lorum of the board. 
Such is my school and Webster’s pride 
That even envy cannot deride; 

The refuge of love aud home and truth, 
Where lies are hated by age and youth; 
And decency hides- -poor modest thing, 
Under the Rev. Conley’s wing. 

Honor to Birch and its enterprise, 

And bright blue be its arching zkies. 
This earnest prayer goes up from my soul, 
A little more light, Lord, in Otter Hole. 
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FOLK LORE 
BS ELIEF in witchcraft, spells, incanta- 
tiens, omens, charms, and so forth were 
common among the early settlers. The 
‘“Witchball” was frequently found. 
This, made from the hair of a. cow, or 
other short-haired animal, could be made 
or unraveled only by a witch or some one 
in league with the devil. A guest who 
balanced a chair on one of its legs and 
rapidly revolved it was looked upon as an 
enemy of the family and ordered off the 
premises. Implicit belief in lucky and 
unlucky days was common. The making 
of nu article of dress was commenced on 
Saturday; the person for whom it wés in- 
tended would never live te wear it when 
completed. The child born on the thir- 
teenth of any month would die in infancy 
or bring disgrace upon its parents. IREfa 


hoe was carried thi ah the house a 
death in the family would cccur soon, un- 
less the hoe was linmedintely carried back 
with the handle peinted teward sunrise. 
The burning of sassafrass wood in the 
fireplace would bring cvrtain destruction 
upon the entire family by fire or flocd. 
Dogs were spelled by a witch or cther 
person of evil nature. A dog under a 
spell would take the back track in a chase 
or run in the oppesite direction when 
called. To cure the spel] the Lord’s 
prayer was written on a piece of bearskin, 
baked in a corn pone and fed to the dog. 
The roasted foot of a raccoon would start 
the dog on the right end of a trail. Cows 
were bewitched and gave bloody milk 
from which butter could not be made. 
By stealing the suspected witch’s dish- 
cloth 


and massaging the cow’s udder 
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nine times with it in the full of the moun 
the spell was broken. Quoting certain 
words from the bible would stop the flow 
of bloed froma hemorrhage. These words 
could be told a woman by a man ora man 
by a woman. When starting on a journey 
it was unlucky to return to the house for 
any purpose. The bad luck,however, could 
be averted by sitting down for five minutes. 
The hunter who counted his bullets re 
turned from the chnse with an empty 
game pouch. The baby which saw its re- 
ftection in the looking glass would fill an 
early grave. Creps were planted, houses 
built or covered, and fences laid by signs 
of the moon. LIness was treated by home 
remedies or incantations. 

Potatoes planted in the light of the 
moon grew to the top of the ground; in 
the dark of the moun, under ground. 
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Boards rived in the light of the moon 
will curl; in the daik of the moon will lay 
flat. 

Cucumbers and other flowering veg- 
etbles planted when the moon is in the 


sign of the Virgia will bloom profusely, 
but bear poorly; planted in the sign of the 
Twins will bear heavily. 

Turnips, onions and potatces planted 
in the light of the moon will grow larger 
and nearer the top of the ground. 

A rail fence iflaid in the light of the 
moon will stay on top of the ground; if 
laid in the dark of the moon will sink 
into the ground. 

A house foundation if put when 
moon is rising will remain ‘on top of 
ground; put when moon 3s falling will 
sink into the ground. 

The nearer the hour of midnight the 


- 
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moon changes the colder the weather. 
Each star in a circle around the moon 


a indivates a rainy da | 
i Thunder in January indicates a frost 


on the corresponding day in May. 

Thick bark on the trees indicates a 
cold winter. 

The heavier the fur on animals the 
colder the winter. 

Heavy husks on corn denotes a cold 
winter. 

The thickness of hide of cattle was ¢ 
way of forecasting winter temperature. 

If the woolly worms are brown in the 
| autumn the winter will be mild, if black 
i the winter will be severe. 
| If the eaves drip on February there 
will be a good fruit crop. 

i Warts are caused by playing with 
; toads. 
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To remove a wart, when you see the 
moon keep your eye on the moon, reach 
down and pick up some object from the 
ground. Rub the object over the wart 
ten times, reciting: ‘And what I see in- 
crease, and what I feel decrease.” Cast 
object over shoulder and forget it. The 
next tiine you look the wart will be gone. 

Milk from the milkweed will remove 
warts. 

When walking through a field and 
finding the bone of any kind of animal, 
pick this up and rub over the wart, place 
bone back in exact position in which it 
was found and wart will disappear in 


nine days. 


Tea made from boneset will cure 
colds, from horehound will cure coughs, 

Seot or cobwebs will stop bleeding. 

A bag of asafetide hung about the 
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neck will ward off measles, diptheria and 
whooping cough. 

An amber necklace prevents goitre. 

Rubbing a greasy dishrag over a 
baby’s face stopped convulsions. 

Piercing the ears aided weak eyes. 

For fever or pleurlsy dig up a sod 
about eight or ten inches square, taking 
care it is not crumbled or broken. Bake 
sod on fire until thoroghly dry. Pour 
water on sod until it is soft. place on. side 
and relief will come almost instantly. 

If a rooster crows in the middle of 
night it is the sign of » death in the fam- 
ily. 

If a whip-poor-will calls in your yard 
it is a sign of a death in the family. 

When visiting away from home enter 
aud leave by the same door or you will 
have bad Juck. 
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The last person to leave a cemetery 
will be the next person to be buried there. 

When moving from one house to 
another to move the broom is bad luck. 

To find a four leaf clover is good 
luck; a five-leaf clover bad luck. 


For a rabbit to run in frunt of you is 
good luck. 

If a dog howls in front of your house 
it is the sign of a death in the family soon, 

If a cat rolls on its back with its head 
toward your house there will be a death 
in the famutly. 

To kill a cat or break a mirror brings 


seven years of bad luck. 
If deathbells ring in. your ears you 


will hear of a death soon. 

If, when you first see the new moon 
there are no obstructions between you and 
the moon, you will have good luck all the 
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month. If there are obstructions such as 
tree-tops, etc., you will have bad luck all 
the month. 

Sew on Sunday and root the stitches 
out in hell with your nose. 

Every stitch sewn on Sunday must 
be picked out in hell with your teeth. 

Always trim your finger nails on Fri- 
day and you will never have the toothache. 

Nutmegs worn around the neck pre- 
vented indigestion and colic. 

Blood from a black cat cured erysip- — 
elas. | | 

Carrying buckeye or horse chestnuts 
in the pocket warded off rheumatism. 

A coin held under the upper lip, or 
a cold key dropped down the back, would 
stop nose bleed. 

Putting a baby’s clothes feet first in- 
sured normal growth. 
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Nine sips ef water, counting nine 
backwards and turning around nine times 
will stop hiccoughs. 

Wearing the kneecap of a sheep on 
the leg prevented cranips. 

Placing a pan of water under the bed 
stopped night sweats. 

Wearing a rattlesnake belt prevented 
lumbago. 

Rubbing snake oi], skunk fat or angle 
worm oil into the joints cured inflama- 
tion. 

Wrapping a warm fed woolen sock 
around the neck cured sore throat. 

To cure asthma the patient was 
placed with back against a tree, a lock of 
hair pegged into a hole bored into the 
tree and snipped off. When the bark 
erew over the hair the asthina would be 
gone. 
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When you find a small hen egg wave 
it around your head three times then 
throw it over the house to keep the 
witches away. 

Ou May day go to an open well and 
hold a mirror se as to flash the sun rays 
on the water and say, “If you love me 
your countenance will appear,’ and your 
| future husband or wife will appear. 

i When you stub your toe kiss your 
| hand as soon as possible «nd you will see 
your beau. 


ih The first blue bird or robin you see 
| in the spring, make a wish and it will 


@? 


iH come true. 


ti If you see a red bird you will see 
| your sweetheart tomorrow. 
a If you tell your dream before break- 
fast it will come true. 

When you sleep in a house for the 
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first time your dream the first night will 
come true. 

On the tirst day of May wash in the 
dew and you will have a beautiful skin all 
the year. 

If your right eye itches you will see 
a friend. If your left eye itches you wil 
see an enemy. : 

If your right hand itches you will 
shake hands witha friend. If yuur left 
hand itches you will get money. 

If your right foot itches you will get 
anew pair of shoes; your leit foot, you 
will walk on strange ground. 

If a child talks to itself 1t will be- 
come wealthy. 

If you talk to yourself the devil is 
after you. 


Sneeze on Monday, sneeze for danger; 
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Sneeze on Tuesday, kiss a stranger; 

Sneeze on Wednesday, sneeze for a letter; 

Sneeze on Thursday, something bctter; 

Sneeze on Friday, sneeze for sorrow; 

Sneeze on Saturday, see your sweetheart 
tomorrow; | 

Sneeze on Sunday, sure of deceit, 

The devil will have you the rest of the 
week. 


Sneeze on Monday, sneeze for health; 
Sneeze on Tuesday, sneeze for wealth. 
(Balance as the above. ) 
The foregomg in no wise exhausts 
the available material, but will suffice for 
this volume. 
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KURNING OF SALOON 


BT was a dark, dank night in the 
year of 1885. A person abroad could 


have seen the form of a young woman 
stealthily aud hastily passing through the 
garden and entering the home of Ballard 
Conrad, 

Presently the cry, ‘‘Fire, fire’, was 
heard. Flames and smcke were coming 
from the door and window of the Duffy 
saloon. Citizens aroused by the cry and 
tumult, hastened to the scene. Although 
efforts were made tu extinguish the 
flames, it was soon apparent the building 
was doomed. It only remained to stand 
by and watch the flimsy structure as it 
was consumed by the hungry flames, fed 
by the alcohol from bursting bottles, 
crackling and leaping skyward. 

With the coming of day, the citizens, 
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curiosity as to the cause of the fire led 
them to the scene. Prints of stockinged 
feet led through the garden to the Conrad 
home. There. behind a trunk, was found 
a pair of hose, muddy and with a hole in 
bottom, matching the imprints in the 
garden. The stockings belonged to Fannie 
Fisher, 24, employed in the Cenrad home. 
When questioned she readily admitted 
setting fire to the saloon. She told how 
she prepared the kindling, which she 
put through a window she had pried 
open. The deed she said, was done in 
obedience to God, who told her to destroy 
the saloon. 

At the following term of cifcuit 
court she was brought to trial. The jury, 
to whom she told of having been com- 
manded to burn the saloon, failed to agree 
upon a verdict. Her bond of $3,000 was 
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renewed from time to time but the case 
finally dropped. | 
At the time there was one other 


saloon’ in Webster Springs, but upon ex- 
piration’ of its license the county court 
refused to grant a renewal orto grant li- 
cense for the sale of spiriteus liquor with- 
in the town. 

Miss: Fisher later married the Rev. 
A: C; Ellison. She died at Richwood in 
1926 at'the age of sixty five years. 
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THE TUNINGS 


@)F the numerous bands of home guards 
or rangers infesting the central counties 
of the state during the Civil war, that of 
the Tunings was the most feared and 
dreaded. Loosely attached to the Con- 
federate cause, tleir principal object was 
plunder and pillage. The Tuning band 
was led by “Capt.” Jack Tuning. With 
him were his two brothers, Al and Fred, 
and others less notorous. Little is known 
of their early life. I[t is believed they 
came from Tyler county. At the begin- 
ning of the war they were living on Salt 
Lick in Braxton county. In the early 
years of the conflict they manifested a 


disposition toward guerula warfare. For 
that reason the commander of the post at 
Sutton sent «a detachment of soldiers to 
their home te confiscate some property. 
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This so enraged them that they increased 
their activies, soon overrunning Braxton, 
Webster Pocahontas and other counties. 
The band soon became so notorous that a 


delegation of prominent citizens made 
complaint to Gen, Henry Heth. In the 
complaint it was stated that the com- 
plainants were Confederates and for the 
south, but were being robbed of horses 
and other property by their own men. 
Heth. required the charges Le put in 
writing. The specifications were dated 
at Lewisburg, April 4, 1862, 
by William Skeen, prosecuting attorney 
ef Pocahontas county. The Tunings were 
charged with three murders, three rob- 
beries and the theft of a score of horses. 
One of the most atrocious crimes of 
this band was the murder of Wilson Ar- 


and signed 


thur at his home on Miller mountain, in 
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1863. Arthur was a Union sympathiser 
but took no active part in the war. When 
the Tunings came to his home he was ill 
in bed. When they insisted upon seeing 
him he came to the door and inquired 
what they wanted of him. Without an- 
swering one of the band raised his gun 
and fired, the ball striking Arthur in the 
head. [tis a singular fact that Arthur’s 
father-in-law, Samuel Miller was instru- 
mental in avenging this crime and in end- 
mg the carecr of the Tunings. 

Karly in March, 1864. a sompany of 
Union soldiers called at Miller's home, in- 


quiring if he knew where the Tunings 


were likely to be found, and asked 
what he thought should be done with 
them. To the questions he replied that 
they some times stopped at the home of 
James Dyer on Gauley river, and that 
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“they should be shot the same as a sheep- 
killing bear, as every one fears them.” 
Miller was impressed into service as guide. 
Leaving his home late in the afternoon, 
they marched to the mouth of Beaver 
run, where they camped for the night. 
Early the following morning, March 3, a 
detachment of thirty men was sent to the 
Dyer home, two miles up the river, and 
surrounded the house while the family 
and two of the Tunings, Fred and Al, 
were at breakfast. Surprised, the two 
sought safety in flight, Al across a lot 
and Fred down the river. Al was shut 
before he could traverse the lot. Fred 
was two miles distant before being over- 
taken. He had crossed Beaver run, 
swiming the stream, although it was 


swollen by recent heavy rains. Running 
up the mountain side he was felled by a 
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ball which severed a sumach in its flight. 
Al died two hours after being shot. Fred 
lived until the following Monday. 

Jack eluded capture and survived the 
war. His end is shrouded in mystery. 
There are conflicting accounts of his life af- 
ter the war and of his death. One account 
is that he went to Ohio where he married 
a rich widow, whose property he squander- 
ed, and was sent to the state penitentiary 
at Columbus, where he died. Another 
story 1s that at the end of the war he 
changed his name to Jack Dell and taught 
school in Braxton county until his death. 
It is said he became wealthy and respect- 
ed, but peculiar. He kept his money in a 
small handbag, which he always carried 
with him. Ever apprehensive and watch- 
ful, should he be oceupied in a field, at 
the approach of a stranger he would go 
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to: the opposite side and occupy, himself 
as long as the person remained in sight. 
He lived to an advanced age. It is said 
Jack Tuning died at the home of Clinton 
Newbank in 1896, and was buried near 


Corley. 
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PERRY CONLEY 
EB )URING the first year of the Civil 


war one of the most noted guerilla chief- 
tains who spread terror among his enemies 
throughout Central West Virginia was 
Perry Conley. While not connected 
with the Confederate army, Conley es- 
poused tle cause of the South. His ac- 
tivities were chiefly against similar bands 
ostensibly supporting the North. Con- 
noley was described as a large, powerful 
man, six feet, three inches in heig ht, 
agile and fleet of foot. He could walk 
eight miles an hour, keeping up this rapid 
pace for an indefinite period. 

The Vonley family ties were broken 
by the war. Perry adhered to the South, 
his brother James to the North. A story 
is told that both happened to visit their 
home at the same time, each entering 
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through a different door. At sight of 
each other they stopped in their tracks, 
both reaching for their weapons. Their 
mother a small woman, disarmed beth 
and sternly ordered them to sit down and 
behave themselves or she would spank 
them both. 

The family lived in Roane county. 
Spencer, the county seat, was held by the 
Union forces. A young doctor named 
Poole armed himself and tock up a_ posi- 
tion in the cupola of the court house, and 
for several days made it dangerous for 
any Confederate who cxposed himrelf. 
Conley owned a rifle having a longer 
range than most of the rifles in use. After 
a time he was successful in killing Dr. 
Poole by shooting to the side of the cpen- 
ing through which the doctor. fired. 

Shortly after this Poole’s father, 
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known as “Col.” Pocle, was in a Union 


_—— 


camp near Spencer. One morning, while 
standing in frent of a tent, he raised and 
stretched his arms as one does when 
awakened from sleep. While in that po- 
sition a rifle cracked and Poole fell dead. 
Poole’s death wa: charged te Conley. The 
deaths of three other persons named 
Rodgers, Carpenter and Cchn, were also 
charged to Conley. The Rev. Samuel F. 
G:bson suffered the loss of lower part of 
his face, and Samuel Martin the loss of an 
arm, the result of Conley’s prowess with 
his noted rifle. Conley soon became such 
a terror that it was a matter of prime im- 
portance to the Union furces that his ea- 
reer be ended, and he was hunted through 
the mountains. 

It was on Dec. 30, 1861, that Conley 
was killed in a skirmish at Welch Glade 
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in Webster county. After the burning of 
Sntton, Dec. 29, 1861, the command of 
Col. Anas Ansals was divided, a part go- 
iug up Laurel creek and a part up Birch 
river uniting near Cowen. On the way 
up Laurel creek the Union scidiers killed 
George Cutlip and wounded Samnel Car. 
penter. A man named Chapman was 
killed on Birch river. The houses of 
Lewis McElwain, Arthur Hickman and 
Caleb Gardner were burned. 

It was near Gardners at Welch Glade 
that Conley and a few companions were 
surprised. According to the story told by 
one of the survivers, the Conley band was 
fired upon before the men were aware of 
the presence of the enemy. Conley was 
wounded at the first volley and fell. 
Prone on the ground, he fired at the at- 
tackers until his ammunation was ex- 
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hausted, and ccentinued to fight until 
surrounded and clubbed into unconscien- 
tiowsness. After Conley’s death the band 
dismtegrated, a part going into the Con- 
federate army, the rest seattering. 
Conley’s career and death was not 
without a romantic side. Connected with 
the band was a beautiful girl named Nancy 
Hart, some times called “Peggy”. In her 
twenties, beautiful, educated, vivacious, 
and a thorough Confederate, she was the 
eyes of the band. She was once captured 
and held prisoner at Summersville. Cap- 
tivated by her charm and_ beauty, the 
guards allowed her the freedom of the 
prison yard. Allowed to converse with 
the soldiers, on night she approached a 
sentry and started a conversation. After 
talking a short while she asked hin to let 
her examine his revolver. Unsuspecting 
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and desirous pleasing the fair prisoner, 


the sentry handed her the revolver. On 
getting posession of the weapon she shot 
the sentry and escaped. The following 
day she led Major Bailey’s cavalry to 
Summersville. In the battle the Union 
furce was routed. It is related she mar- 
ried one of the old band, Joshua Douglass, 
and spent the remainder of her life in 
their home in the wilderness near the 
head of Spring creek in Pocahontas 
county. 
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FN a small settlement on Elk river lived 
Jeremiah Carpenter, his brother Benjamn, 
their mother, Kate Carpenter, and a few 
other settlers. The date of settlement is 
uncertain but believed to be about 1790. 
William Carpenter was killed by Indians 
at the Big Bend of Jackson’s river in Vir. 
ginia in 1764, and his son Jeremiah, aged 
nine, taken captive. The remainder of 
the family escaped, making their way 
through the forests to the White Sulphnr 
Springs. Jeremiah remained a captive 
nine years. He had returned to the set- 
tlements and married before coming to 
the Elk. 

Off either of the two trails through 
the section, the settlers were not molested 
by Indians for two years or more. Chips 
floating down the river attracted Indians 
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to the settlement. Mrs. Carpenter and a 
small girl were burning brush and Benja- 
min had started to the house to see if his 
wife, who was ill in bed, needed attention. 
He stopped at the river and tock a deer 
hide from the water. While engaged at 
this he was fired at but the bullet missed. 
Ruaning to the house, he was reaching 
for his gun above the door when he was 
shot by an Indian who had hidden in 
house. His mother saw the flash of the 
eun and her son fall. Hiding the child in 
a stump and telling her to keep quiet, 
she rau for help. Setting fire to the cab- 
in the Indians left, taking with them Car- 
penter’s gun and his wedding coat, and a 
girlcaptive named Nancy. | 

A few days before the tragedy Jeiry 
had gone to the fork lick to hunt buffalo. 
On his return he arrived at the settle- 
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ment while his brother’s cabin was still 
burning and his sister-in-law yet. alive. 
She was walking the yard and greeted 
him with, “The Indians have killed poor 
Ben and me.” Taking her in his arms he 
started across the river but she died be- 
fore reaching the opposite shore. He laid 
the body una drift and went for assis- 
tance. 

With his brothers, Amos and Jesse, 
and a man uamed Schoolerft, he returned 
and buried the bedies near the site cf 
their cabin. | 

After the burial Jeremiah, Jesse 
Hughes and another man not named set 
out in pursuit of the Indians. One narra- 
tive states the four Indians were overtaken 
on Steer creek, three of them killed by 
the first volley of the white men. The 
other threw his tomahawk at the girl but 
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she dodged the missle. Hughes sank his 
tomahawk into the Indian’s head. From 
the Indian’s back Carpenter cut a strip of 
skin three inches wide and two feet long 
beginning at the Lase of the skull and in- 
cluding a tuft of hair. The strip was 


‘tanned and used es razor strep. It was 


long a treasured heirloom in the Carpen- 
ter family but was carried away and lost 
during the Civil war. 

Another account is that Benjamin 
Carpenter and his wife were killed hy 
two Indians knewn to rangers and scouts 
as ‘as the Big and Little Indian”, becanse 
of tracks often found, one leaving a track 
eleven inches long and the other not more 
than seven or eight inches. The twu were 
of great sublety and caution. Only once 
were they ever within rifle range of a 
scout Joshua Fleehart,a scout, once fired 
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at the Big Indian, the ball cutting away 
his powder horn and inflicting a wound in 
his side. According to this version the 
Big and Little Indian were killed by Jesse 
Hughes on the West Fork river the fol- 
lowing fall. The Big Indian had Carpen- 
ter’s gun, shot pouch and powder horn, 
which were retnrned to the family. From 
the Indian’s back Hughes cut strips 
which he tanned and used for Lelts. The 
Big and Little Indian were never seen 
agcin, nor were their foot steps ever again 
found by scouts or rangers. 

Most of the settlers on the Elk re- 
turned to the West Fork settlements. 
Carpenter moved in under a large over- 
hanging ledge on what is known as Camp 
ron. While camping lere a son was born. 
This was the first white child born within 
the limits of the county. Once a band of 
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Indians entered the cave but did not dis- 
cover its eccupants. After leaving this 
shelter Carpenter settled on Laurel creek 
and reared a family. He lived to an ad- 
vanced age. One of Kate Carpenter’s 
daughters married Francis Boyer, and the 
grant of White Sulphur Springs was made 
to him, based on the possession of Kate 
Carpenter. Jt was for her the mountain 
overloc king White Sulphur Springs was 
named Kate’s mountain. 
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THE RIFLE GUN 


EIS Rifle Gun was the early settler’s 
most valued possession. It was more 
than a mere bit of property. It was at 
times a means of protecting the lives of 
the settler and his family and a means of 
providing meat for the table, but it was 
his Rifle Gun from which he derived 
his greatest pleasure. Shooting matches 
were the greatest events in the lives of 
the pioneers. The men would travel for 
miles to match Rifle Guns and marks- 
manship with other settlers. Despite the 
vaunted moral superiority of our parents 
and grandparents, they were not at all 
times above trickery. To put tobacco 
dust in ones own eyes, causing the eyes 
to water and wash out any foreign sub- 
stance insuring clear vision was a manner 
of care and precaution, but under pretext 
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of examining a rival marksman’s gun 
and surreptitiously injecting a tiny bit of 
rosin or earwax into the muzzle could 
scarcely be ethical or good sportmanship. 

The earliest settlers brought their 
rifles with them from the settlements. 
The gunsmiths followed the settlers west- 
ward. Soon no large section was without 
a gun maker. Many of the earliest gun 
smith made the gunentire. Later they 
began to purchase the firing machinism, 
and later the barrels. This lessened the 
amount of equipment required. The 
gunsmith then made the stock and as- 
sembled the parts. 

Gunmakers supplying the territory 
of which Webster was a part were An- 
drew and Wesley Boggs, at Cleveland; 
and Conrad Kester und Bill Hugel at 
Clarksburgh. Hugel, it is said, put out 
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the finest gun with barrel ground octa- 
gon shape on a grind stone. All took 
pride in their craftsmanship. Whether 
a gun was trimmed with silver, with a 
stock fancifully carved, or plain, it was of 
the best workmanship, accurate and 
dependable. With all improvements in 
the manufacture of firearms, the ac- 
curacy of the early Rifle Gun has yet to 
be surpassed. 
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EARLY COOKING 
RA ODERN kitchen equipment is 


undoubtedly a great convenience, but 
the food lacks the savor of that cooked by 
the housewife of early days say reople 
who have eaten old time cooking. 

The early housewife’s work was 
endless. She no sooner had finished one 
meal until she began the next, and some 
food items must be prepared a day in ad- 
vance, notably corn pone. 

Wild game was a dependable source 
of meat, and many settlers kept hogs and 
sheep. “hese, with vegetables and fruit, 
were the principle food items. Cooking 
was done at the fireplace. Fireplaces 
were ficted with an iron bar across and 
over the fire. From this bar pots were 
suspended by hooks. Some times cranes 
or trambles were used. Bread was baked 
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in a baker or on a board or stone before 
the fire. Wood makes the best fire for 
cooking. A coal fire is unsuitable on ac- 
count of smoke spoiling the taste. How- 
ever, by keeping lids ontightly a bed of 
hot coals will serve fairly well. 

A saddle (two) of deer hams fried 
made a repast for a laige number of per- 
sens, and was said to be delicious. Often 
the ham of the deer would be sliced and 
hung up to dry. This was known as 
“jerk’’. When going into the field to 
work, or going hunting, a piece of jerk 
was put in the pocket to munch when 
hungry. Jerk was also fried and gravy 
made with it. Mutton, or other meat, 
was cut into pieces, boiled until about 
half done and then put in the skillet, the 
lid put on and roasted. Some times the 
meat would be boiled and then roasted 
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in a skillet or on a spit before the fire. 
Bear meat was cooked the same way as 
beef. Fish were cleaned and headed the 
night before and put in salt water over 
night. In che morning the water was 
drained off, the fish rolled in meal and 
fried toa light brown. Some times. after 
being cleaned fish were placed in ashes a 
few minutes to take off the slime. -Corn 
was not eaten from the cob, but cut off 
and cooked with cream and butter. The 
tomato had not yet been developed and 
was small and round and eaten sparingly. 
Buckwheat cakes were eaten the year 
round with either maple or cane syrup. 
Apple dumplings were a-delicacy. The 
dough was made the same as for biscuit. 
After being cored and pared apples were 
wrapped in the dough, dropped into the 
water and boiled about thirty minutes. 
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The Red Milam, a good cooking variety, 
was a favorite for dumplings. Mush and 
milk were often served for the evening 
meal. After setting over night mush was 
sliced and fried for breakfast. When out 
of coffee rye or corn meal was parched 
and used as a substitute. Coffee was pur- 
chased green and was roasted and ground 
in the home. When roasting a stick was 
used for stirring until the coffee was 
browned. Apples were dried in the sun. 
Peaches, cherries and berries were also 
dried. Peaches were worked into a pulp 
and spread on a board to dry. The pro- 
duct was called ‘‘peach leather’’ and was 
rolled up and put away to be sliced off as 
needed. | 

Then, as now, housewives had their 
favorite recipes for making bread and 
preparing different foods. For the famed 
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sweet corn pone one recipe was: One 
gallon of sifted meal, one quart of sour 
milk, a little butter or lard (butter was 
better). Grease skillet, put dough in, 
put heated lid on skillet, set on coals and 
heap coals over lid. Cook about thirty 
minutes. Another way was: In morning 
make up dough, using salt, let set until 
noon, work again and let set until night, 
work again and let set until morning, 
add soda and work. Prepare skilled in 
same manner and cook in same way as 
in first recipe. Some housewives added 
a small quantity of sugar to the other in- 
gredients. For the johnny cake, an oak 
board of any size shaved smooth was used. 
The dough was mixed, put on board in 
desired thickness and the board tilted be- 
fore the fire. When the side next the fire 
was done the cake was turned over and 
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the other side browned. Yet another 
way of making the corn cake was to put 
the dough on a clean stone before the 
fire, covering the dough with a cloth, 
and the whole with ashes. 
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INDIAN LEGEND 
@)N Williams river, five miles south west 
of Cowen, is a large bottom of about two 
hundred acres known as Dyer Bottom, 
having been in possession of the Dyer 
family for mere than a hundred years. 
In this bottom, according to Indian lore, 
occured a great battle between warring 
tribes long before the white man entered 
the territory. The battle lasted for many 
days and many braves fell from blows 
from temahawk, knife and arrow. 
Before his death, in 1917, at the age 
of 80, George Dyer related this story: 
When he was yet a small boy, one 
cold, blustery wintcr night the family 
was sitting around a huge fire of blazing 
logs. While the storm was in full fury 
they heard light rapping on the door. 
Opening the door the fonnd an aged In- 
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dian who asked for food and lodging Af- 
ter he lad eaten and warmed at the fire, 
he told his listeners he had journeyed a 
long distance from a reservation in the 
west to once more see the resting place of 
his ancesters Lefore he died. This coun- 
try, he said, had once Leen a favorite 
hunting ground for tribes from both the 
North and South. Along the Watering 
Pond:(the Williams) river (socalled from 
the dead water at its head), was a trail en 
which there was to be no blood shed; 
peace was to observed and game was to 
beshared. Into this territory came Indians 
from the North, who attempted to take 
possession. Tribes in the territory resisted 
and a great battle was fought. Other 
tribes entered the battle siding with the 
invaders or defenders. The fight contin- 
ued until the few surviving invaders were 
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driven from the Western Virginia territory. 

Many of his ancestors were buried 
there, the Indian said, and it was his last 
longing to again visiz the scene. He re- 
mained withe the Dyers for several days, 
wandering about the bottom apparently 
in happiness and contentment. As he had 
come, he disappeared with the next storm. 

Historians are agreed such a battle 
was fought on Williams river, but are un- 
certain about the date and scene. Many 
arrow and spear heads and tomahawks 
have been found in the vicinity. 
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FIRST WHITE VISITORS TO SPA 


EHE approaching rider, astride a small 
horse, from appearance might have been 
taken for either a Thompsonian doctor 
or circuit rider. Obviously past eighty 
years, he alighted from the saddle with 
surprising agility before the man seated 
under a sycamore tree. Speaking to the 
seated man, he inquired the location of 
the spring, saying he had heard of it and 
was sure the water would cure his sore 
eyes. Directed to the spring he drank 
deeply of its waters and laved his eyes. 

After having satisfied his thirst he 
introduced himself and started a conver- 
sation. He said his named was Samuel 
Clark and he was on his way home at 
Fort Lewis, Va., from a visit to relatives 
living near the Ohio river. 

During the conversation Clark said 
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the spring reminded him of an incident 
in early history, the Indian raid on the 
first white settlement west of the Blue 
Ridge which had not been recorded by 
historians and was known only to him 
| self and one or two others to whom he 
| had told the story. He expressed him- 
self as sorry that ac his death the story 
would be lost. 

The time of the foregoing incident 
was about the year 1869; the place, the 
Old Spring, the person to whom Clark 
related the adventures of these early pion- 
eers was James Woodzell, recorder of 
Webster county. 

Clark requested Woodzell to write 
the story so that it would not be lost to 
posterity. Woodzell willingly accepted 
the task and faithfully kept his promise. 

The story related by Clark, who 
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said he was a descendant of the Clark 
mentioned in the narrative, was, sub- 
stantially: 

Among the settlers on the James 
river was one Peter Francisco, a ven- 
turesome man and the first to make 
his way up the vallev where the Blue 
Ridge could be seen in the distance. 
Others followed and soon there was quite 
a number of cabins. Spending most of 
his time in the forest and urged by the 
wish to look beyond, he blazed a trail to 
the top of the mountains where he look- 
ed into the valley between the Blue 
Ridge and the Alleghenies. He made 
several trips to the top of the mountain 
without the knowledge of his fellows. 
Finally he told three of his close friends, 
Robert Clark, James Mayes and John 
Lewis, and proposed they explore the 
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great valley. They agreed to go to the 
top of the mountain that fall. It was then 
late September and after a short while 
they set out, reachirg the top of the 
mountain the third day. From the sum- 
mit they gazed with wonder upon the 
vast valley spread below them to the 
west. They were so favorably impressed 
that as they returned the cut out the 
trail to make it passable with packhorses. 

They spent the winter in making 
preparations for an exploring trip the 
next spring. With the coming of spring 
they set out, each man with a packhorse 
laden with such goods as they expected 
to need. They traveled as far as the Cow- 
pasture river, on which they settled at a 
point later known as Fort Lewis. There 
they built a log house with three rooms. 
The river circling one side of a bottom, 
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the other side bordered by a cliff, they 
had only to fall trees in a few places to 
fence themselves in. Then they cleared 
ground around their ‘‘fort’’. They plant- 
ed as much corn, potatoes, turnips and 
such other vegetables as they could clear 
ground for. After gathering their crop 
in the fall they returned home. During 
this time they had not seen an Indian. 

Reaching home, their description of 
the new country was so glowing that 
when they returned to the valley in the 
spring they were accompanied by about 
twenty others, some of them bringing 
their wives. 

Arriving at their ‘‘fort’’, they began 
to clear more ground. They planted corn, 
potatoes and other vegetables. It was 
their intention to build more and better 

houses as soon as this work was com- 
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pleted, but when the work was finished 
they found their supplies were low and 
started after more frovisions. One man, 
who had cut his foot with an axe, four 
women and a fourceen-year-old boy, Joe 
Mayse, were left at the ‘‘fort’’. 

On the morning of the third day 
after the men’s departure a small band of 
Indians attacked the ‘‘fort’’, setting fire 


i 
to the building and capturing the boy 


and women. ‘The lame man was fishing 
a short distance away. Hearing the In- 
dians’ warwhoop and seeing the smoke, 
he climbed to the top of the cliff to get 
sight of the savages. He had scarcely 
reached a suitable position when the In- 
dians passed under the cliff without dis- 
covering his presence. With them were 
the boy and two of the women. He sup- 
posed the other two had been killed. 
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Although he had his rifle he feared to 


fire lest the Indians kill their prisoners. 
Aftey they had passed from sight he was 
about to leave his hiding place when he 
saw the other two women coming along 
the trail followed by an Indian urging 
them along with a long switch, their 
condition being such that they could not 
keep up with the main body. At this 
sight he was so angered he raised his 
rfle and fired, killing the Indian instant- 
ly. Luckily, the first body of Indians 
had passed beyond hearing and did not 
return. 

With their captives, the Indians 
traveled westwardly until late in the 
evening when they stopped at a cave on 
Thompson’s run, where they camped. 
Resuming the march the next morning, 
passing Warm Springs, Crossing Jackson’s 
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river, the Allegheny mountains and 
down Knapp’s creek. They crossed the 
Greenbrier river, went up the stream 
and over to the Gauley river and down 
to near the mouth of Beaver run, where 
they hada camp and a cache of dried 
venison. Having traveled rapidly and 
eaten sparingly they were inclined to 
rest and fell to sleep. 

Meanwhile, from near the top of 
the mountain, the men had seen the 
smoke rising from the burning fort, and 
suspecting what had happened turned 
back and started in pursuit of the In- 
dians. Arriving at the Indians’ camp 
just before daybreak, the savages were 


| surprised and fled down the river. The 


ee 


cuptives, mistaking their friends for 
another band of Indians, also fled. Go- 


ing down the river until they reached 
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Sand run they turned up thatstream and 


crossed a low gap in the mountain and 


followed a run down to Elk river. After 
crossing the river they were overtaken 
by their friends. ‘Che women.and boy 
were ordered back to the camp to await 
the men, who continued the pursuit of 
the Indians. In the darkness they missed 
the way and followed a trail made by 
animals and followed this through a law 
gap down to the river. The stream 
flowed in the wrong direction for the 
Gauley and the water ran in three 
channels. The water being low, they 
waded across to the opposite shore, 
where a great herd of bufflo, elk and 
deer were drinking from a spring. 

By this time the three were quite 
hungry. The boy watching the herd 
saw a bufialo calf lying by a log. With a 
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knife he had snatched up leaving the In- 
dian camp, he stealthily approached and 
thrust the blade into its heart. With a 
distressing bawl the calf leaped up and 
away, only to fall dead a few feet distant. 
Alarmed, the herd bawled, pawed the 
earth and gored each other. The boy 
became frightened and climbed into a 
tree, calling to the women to keep quiet. 
When, after hours, the animals quieted, 
he descended and cut a ham from the 
calf and returned tothe women. Passing 
the spring he stepped into the water. 
Barefooted, and his feet sore, they smart- 
ed. Tasting the water he found it to be 
salty. 
Observing the river flowed westward 
the three decided to travel urstream. 
\iter the meat became tainted they sub- 
sited on fish the boy caught with a loop 
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made of bark ‘fastened to the end of a 


pole. 
From the top of the mountain at the 
head of the stream they thought they 
recognized in the next mountain the one 
they crossed before crossing the Green- 
brier. If so the river would flow between 
them and the mountain and flowing to 
their right. Their surmise was correct. 
A day’s journey down the stream took 
them to the mouth ofStony creek which 
they recognized and were soon able to 
locate the place they crossed with the 
Indians. The stream was swollen by 
heavy rains and the water too deep to 
wade. 
Their fish spoiled and unable to see 
if there were any in the turgid stream, 
they were pondering over their predica- 
ment when they we joined by their 
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friends who carried game taken from 
from the Indian camp on Gauley. 

With the horses the stream was 
easily forded and the trail located. Ina 
| little more than two days they reached 
) the settlement on the Cowpasture. 

This story, narrated in minute detail] 
by Clark, while interesting and thrilling, 
neglects the important element of time, 
and when checked with other narratives 
is found to be irreconcible: James Mayse 
was killed by Indians in Pocahontas 
county in 1756, and Peter Francisco was 
born in 1761, so both of these two could 
not have lived in the same settlement at 
the same time. Doubtless the story is 
founded on facts, and it is well within 
the range of possibility records are extant 
sweeping aside the curtain of uncertainty, 
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In a letter to the author and 
publisher of “WEBSTER COUT!- 
‘TY—HISTORY, FOLKLORE”, Dr. 
B. B. Chapman, associate profes- 
sor of History in the Oklahoma 
Agriculturel and Mechanical Col- 
lege, writes: 

“I have read with much inter- 
est you’ HISTORY OF WEB- 
STER COUNTY I was plceas- 
ed with the cuts, especially the 
log school house. It is also fine 
that you printed Dodrill’s speech, 
for it is now available to the 
public Historians co:nment 
on the value of original sources. 
If ever there was an original 
source in history, in the form of 
a book, you have it. This book 
was produced in the region about 
which it was written..... The 
chief vietue of the book, I think, 
is the fact that it reflects the life 
of the people in Webster county. 

Dr. Chapman is a native of 
Webster county, and is the au- 
thor of “The Chapman Family.” 
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